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MARCUS FLAMINIUS; 


OR THE 

LIFE OF THE ROMANS. 


MARCUS TO SEPTIMIUS. 


LETTER LIV. 

As I was concluding my last letter, Drusus en¬ 
tered and conjured me, if I should discover any 
tiling relative to the retreat of Valerius, to give 
him the earliest intelligence; assuring me that 
he would not be undeserving of my confidence, 
but unite his efforts with mine, to remove any 
obstacles that might obstruct the return of my 
uncle. I thanked him for his zeal, but answered- 
only in general terms; for it is not probable, my 
friend, that Valerius would approve that I should 
communicate to the so^ of Tiberius the asylum 
he may have chosen; at the same time I am 
persuaded that Drusus interests himself warmly 
and sincerely in the restoration of Valerius. 

Vot,. u. 


B 



Though it was impracticable to keep my in¬ 
tention wholly concealed, yet, as I wished to make 
my journey as privately as possible, I have taken 
with me few servants, but among them is a Sici¬ 
lian slave, perfectly acquainted with the country, 
whom Gcrmanieus advised me to receive into my 
family : he is remarkably intelligent, and may he 
considerably useful in my present researches. 
Before my departure I took leave of Manfred, 
who will soon be restored to his native soil. I 
charged him to enquire into the. fate of Sigismar, 
and to give me information of him, ,liis mother, 
and brother. 

1 am now at Capua,* where I hoped to receive 
some intelligence of Valerius; but not ^having 
succeeded in my expectation, I shall immediately 
set out for Bane : my journey would have been 
very delightful, if anxiety for the object of my 
search, and the uncertainty of the event, did mot 
engross my mind. The astonishing beauty of 
the neighbourhood of this celebrated city has in 
some measure awakened my attention. I am un¬ 
willing to think that virtue is wholly dependent 
on climate and other exterior circumstances; but 

* Modem Capua is two miles distant from the ancient 
city, of which some ruins still remain. The country is 
remarkably fertile. 



our Roman colonists begin to imitate the manners 
of the ancient inhabitants, and if ever seducing 
pleasure and indolent apathy were excusable, it 
would be in the soft plains of Campania. Boun¬ 
teous nature seems here to render industry un¬ 
necessary : the pursuits of active life are scarcely 
to be expected in a place, the air of which lulls 
and enervates every faculty of the soul. Hannibal 
robbed us of great part of the glory of driving 
him from Italy by yielding to the allurements of 
this city': I am jealous for the honour even of 
such an enemy, and lament that it should have 
been lost amidst these myrtle and orange groves, 
which remind me of his shame. What most 
astonishes me 'is, that, this should ever have been 
the seat of dominion of a free and powerful re¬ 
public. The people appear born for slavery and 
dissipation: their gaiety is without a motive, 
and rather apparent than real: their features are 
regular, but they have nothing thinking or ani¬ 
mated ; and their character seems a perfect con¬ 
trast with that of the Cheruscans. They would 
mutually despise each other, not considering 
that the extremes of luxury and barbarism are 
no otherwise different in their effects, than the 
cup of poison and the dagger. 
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Soft music resounds through the .-trail; sump¬ 
tuous repasts are given on the terraces of the 
houses, lighted Ly innumerable torches the 
porticos re-echo with the feet of the dancers, 
and the loud acclamations of the spectators. On 
one side I hear the vociferous clamour of wretches 
decent d hy the inconstant dice, and on the other 
the authoritative voice of the guard imposing a 
truce on turbulence or dissension. Unhappy 
Campanians! they pass thtir lives without know¬ 
ing the value or even the pleasure of their exist¬ 
ence. On every countenance I perceive the nia- 
nill st symptoms of listless indifference. Surely 
I could never he seduced by the boasttd delights 
of Capua; and yet, whoever once becomes their 
votary, is incapable of any future ixertiou. 

Dmsus has here a considerable number of gla¬ 
diators,* maintained and instructed at Ins ex¬ 
pense. This cruel and humiliating employment, 
only to be defended hy a pretence that such fe¬ 
rocious spectacles are an incitement to the cou¬ 
rage of the people, exhibits no real proof of 
their - intrepidity. The man who will for the 
amusement of others attack his fellow creature 
without provocation, neither deserves praise, nor 
even the sordid gam which is lavishly bestowed 


Tacitus, and other historians. 



on him. The courage of a brave people wants 
not to be excited by the? view of mercenary com¬ 
batants; and to grace sucli wretches with the 
arms of a soldier, is to degrade the honour of the 
defenders of their country. You. could not, my 
dear Septimius, better employ the influence you 
possess over the mind of Druses Ilian in dissuad¬ 
ing him from such spectacles. These gladiators, 
you well know, are unhappy men trained up to 
ferocity; not only useless, but disgraceful to their 
country; incapable, should they ever be wanted, 
of supporting the laborious duties to which their 
birth had allotted them. Is it not painful to hu¬ 
manity and reason to see men of courage and 
education interest themselves in the event of a 
combat between the lowest of mankind, whom 
they have perhaps excited to mutual destruction* 
from no other motive than to fill up a vacant hour 
of their own existence, which satiety of pleasure 
has rendered tedious ? I thank heaven my time 
never lingers while I can hope to he useful to my 
friends or to the republic. 

Were I certain of the destiny of Valerius* 
every step would afford some new object to gra¬ 
tify my curiosity, or to awaken remembrance. 
1 have shaken oft' the chains of love, and am no 
follower of ambition, except when founded 09 
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duty. I flatter myself with having acquired suf¬ 
ficient philosophy to be unmoved by exterior cir¬ 
cumstances, and hope you will have no further 
reason to complain that my ardent imagination, 
though it often gives me transport, never allows 
me serenity. Could I once more embrace the 
man whom I love and venerate with filial regard; 
his affection and the friendship of Septimius 
would constitute the future happiness of my 
life. 



vv HAT a day have I passed! how deeply have 
I been affected, my dear Septhnius, with the 
solitary and desert aspect of the superb villa of 
my beloved, my respected uncle ! This part of 
the country is unknown to you ; and I, who ana 
happy in imparting to you the impression which 
objects, familiar to your remembrance, have 
made on my imagination, would wish to satisfy 
your curiosity relative to the scenes which you 
have not yet beheld. But I know iiot where to 
begin my description; my heart has been more 
engaged than my eyes, and my impatience to 
arrive at a place where I hoped to receive infor¬ 
mation of Valerius, and where every object 
would recall him to my idea, made me indiffe¬ 
rent to those interesting scenes that presented 
themselves to my sight in the way from Capua 
hither. 

I have found this neglected villa inhabited by 
an ancient freedman, whose fidelity to bis absent 
master remains superior to every other conside - 
ration. A few slaves under his directions pre- 
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serve the gardens from total neglect ; but tlie 
greater number, by order of the magistrates, 
who have interested themselves in the affairs of 
my uncle, are distributed in various houses of 
the Valerian family, until some knowledge can 
be obtained of the future intentions.of Titus.* 
The old man met me at the beginning of the 
plantations, and wept bitterly when, after tell¬ 
ing my name, I enquired into the mysterious 
departure of Valerius. lie told me that his pa¬ 
tron had one evening, as was often his custom’ 
set out for Naples with Valeria and a few attend¬ 
ants, acquainting his family that he should return 
the night after; but that, to the great surprise of 
liis servants, no intelligence was received of him 
the next or the following day; that on the third 
morning from his departure, one of the slaves 
who had accompanied him appeared, and related 
that his master, instead of entering Naples, had 
crossed the country towards Brundusium, and, 
at a day’s journey from this place had command¬ 
ed him to return and warn his household not to 
be surprised if he and Valeria should be long ab¬ 
sent, as particular reasons induced him to leave 
Italy for some months, but that when expedient 
he would give them further intelligence of his 


• Titus Valerias. 
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designs. I asked lo see the slave 1 who had been 
dispatched by Valerius, but was told he died sud¬ 
denly soon after his return. 

The fretdmau requested that I would enter the 
house and repose myself. “ You will not,” said 
he, “find cither the apartments or the gardens 
in the state 1 would wish ; but wliat rs the body 
when the soul is fled > I watch over the remains 
as diligently as age and sorrow will pc runt me ; 
but every hour my strength decreases, and my 
grief augments.” 

In the vestibule I found the statues of the 
Muses, and the best of our most celebrated ora¬ 
tors and poets. On entering the supper-liall, 
I observed the figure of Ilarpocrates near the 
door; and, in three inches, the statues of Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Pomona. The same number of 
basso-reliefs represented Baucis and Philemon; 
Admetus, though overwhelmed with grief, re¬ 
ceiving Hercules; and Seipio, with Asdrubal, at 
the table of Sypliax. 

My attention was particularly attracted by the 
library, in which Valerius has collected the works 
of all the learned whose studies have enriched the 
public ; but no busts of philosophers decorate the 
room. The portrait of the good king Evander,* 
* Livy, Book I. 
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who first introduced the knowledge of letters into 
Italy, is the only one to be seen in this apart¬ 
ment. The books are neatly but not ostenta¬ 
tiously ornamented; those which have no other 
merit than acuteness of investigation, brilliant 
ideas, or elegant language, are placed at a con¬ 
siderable height, while those which inculcate his¬ 
torical truths, useful sciences, or sound morality, 
are nearest the hand, and open to all who enter < 
the library. Adjoining to it is the chamber of 
Valerius—O Septimius! you will feel for me, you 
will conceive the sensations with which I entered 
it! On a small table, near the bed, lay the say¬ 
ings of Socrates, and Virgil’s Georgies. Two 
statues on similar pedestals are placed in the 
room; one represents the lovely figure of Vale¬ 
ria as a child, and the other is a portrait of my¬ 
self with the bulla* about my neck, as I remem¬ 
ber it was taken not long before my first cam¬ 
paign in Dalmatia—excellent man! with what 
tenderness he loved me. 

From this chamber we entered an apartment, 
where my faithful guide informed me that his 
master used to study. The walls are adorned 

* An ornament worn about the neck of the Roman 
children. Ainsworth. 
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with various small pictures on a dark ground, all 
finished to perfection : the drawing is correct, 
the draperies are light and transparent, the atti¬ 
tudes elegant, and the colouring, which is as 
slight as possible, peculiarly harmonious. These 
are the work of Valeria, and represent several in¬ 
teresting subjects in the Roman history. Among 
the rest are the death of Virginia; the Sabine 
wives interposing between their husbands and 
parents to stop their reciprocal fury, and the 
Roman ladies presenting their gold and orna¬ 
ments to the public treasury. In this room are 
the busts of Nasica and Cato the Censor. I 
could not look on them without reflecting on the 
impartial virtues of their owner: ever influenced 
by a disinterested love for his country, he has 
divested himself of party prejudice, and esteems 
all those who would truly contribute to the wel¬ 
fare of Rome, however they may diifer in opi¬ 
nion concerning the measures most conducive 
to it. 

The apartments of his daughter are simple 
and elegant. I here contemplated with unspeak¬ 
able delight and emotion, the portrait of my mo¬ 
ther in a distinguished situation. Had I visited 
the tombs of all who are, or ever were dear to 
me,' I could not have been differently affected 
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from what I felt in wandering over the habita¬ 
tion where dwelt this great, this best of men. I 
cannot enter into a detail of the apartments de¬ 
stined for his friends ; they are far more splen¬ 
did than his own, or those of Valeria. You 
know his heart, was liberal and beneficent to 
all. 

The gardens present an appearance not unin- 
struetivc for the neighbourhood of Bane, where 
health is usually a pretence for dissipation, and 
where tile rural beauties of nature inspire as lit" 
tie the love of simple and refined pleasures as 
the most magnificent and populous capital. The 
gardens of Valerius are disposed in a manner 
suitable to the nature of the ground. Opposite 
to the house is a grove of plane trees, and ever¬ 
green oaks, through which flows a small rivulet, 
having on one side a plain, and on the other a 
lofty bill. In the middle of the grove appears a 
statue of young Alcides in a thoughtful altitude, 
as seeming to meditate on his important choice. 
Beside the rivulet are serpentine w alks bordered 
with flowers of every hue, whose lively' colours 
arid delightful perfumes give inexpressible charms 
to the place. A path diversified by elegant seats, 
garlands of vine hanging from tree to tree, shady 
arbours, and statues of Fauns and Driads, leads 



to a theatre of sumptuous architecture, in which 
the Corinthian order is most, conspicuous. lien , 
as I was told, Valerius used to entertain his 
friends, and many of the neighbouring inha¬ 
bitants with representations of the best and most 
instructive dramatic pieces, as well serious as co¬ 
mic. A few days before his departure his come¬ 
dians had performed several Creek plays, written 
by Cermanicus with great taste and genius. .Be¬ 
yond the theatre is a circus, and a magnificent 
banqueting room, adorned with paintings of in¬ 
estimable value, and a variety of beautiful sta¬ 
tues, particularly a Cupid mounted on a lion, 
which he governs by the sound of the harp. 
Beyond this building is an enclosure wholly 
formed of myrtles and roses, so high as to con¬ 
ceal from the windows the view of the country 
beyond it; but when you approach nearer to it, 
you perceive a fearful precipice ending in a vast 
cavity where no vegetation appears. The ground 
is here a pale yellow 1 , and bears the marks of 
subterranean fire; it resounds hollow beneath 
the feel, while a dark smoke rises «at intervals - 
above the surface; and the natives give it the 
name of the forum of Vulcan.* Further, the 


The Forum of Vulcan. Soltalarc. 
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eye commands a distant view of the Averniau 
lake and the marshy and desolate plains pear 
Cuma. 

Quitting this awful prospect and returning to 
the statue of Alcides in the grove of plane trees, 
1 followed the other path which leads up the hill. 
Tlte ascent is steep, and the entangled branches 
seem negligently left to embarrass the wanderer, 
through a way rocky and difficult of access. 
Between the trees appeared various statues of 
hydras, chimaeras, sphinxes, and other fabulous 
animals. Coming out of the wood, I perceived 
the cascade which forms the rivulet; it falls 
from a considerable elevation, and makes a 
striking contrast between the silvery brightness 
of the spray, and the dark colouring of the 
rocks. A bridge of the boldest construction is 
thrown across the stream, and the passing stran¬ 
ger is almost deafened by the noise of the falling 
waters, while the bridge trembles under his feet: 
having passed it, he finds himself in a dark 
grove of lofty cypresses, whose venerable ap¬ 
pearance proves them to have long been tenants 
of the mountain. Here I perceived sepulchral 
urns and tombs of various forms, amidst these 
funereal trees, dedicated to the memory of those 
who have died in the pursuit of honourable fame 1 
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One bears the name of Regulus, another of the 
Decii; and a third of Curtius, with a striking 
alto-relievo, in which lie appears on horseback 
leaping into the gulpli: a fourth bears an in¬ 
scription, and representation of Lucius Emilius 
Paulus seated on a stone after the battle of Can¬ 
ine, and refusing the horse of the young Roman, 
who leaves him with every mark of anguish 
in his countenance. At the furthest part of the 
grove I observed a most beautiful urn of Parian 
marble, to which I was directed by the vivid 
green of a small plantation of laurels, that 
shaded it towards the east, while to the west 
the pedestal is covered by roses, woodbine, and 
various flowers. On a near approach I read the 
following inscription, which I entreat you not to 
shew to any of your friends; but which I cannot 
resist communicating to Septimius, as a proof 1 
of the partial affection of Valerius. 
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TO THE MANES 
OF 

MARCUS QUJINT1US FLAM1NIUS, 

SON OF MARCUS AND VALERIA, 

WHOSE INTELLECTUAL ENDOWMENTS 
COULD ONLY HE EXCEEDED 

jsy 

HIS VROBITY, GENEROSITY, AND VALOUR; 

WHOSE FORM WAS AS DISTINGUISHED AS 
HIS VIRTUES. 

HE FELL IN THE CAUSE OF HONOUR 
AND HIS COUNTRY 
ON THE FIELD OF TEUTOHURCIUM. 

O Septimius! how much <li<] Valerius promise 
to himself from his nephew ? how ‘great must 
have been his affection ! 

This uru has not only convinced me more than 
Tver of his affection, but has made me turn my 
reflections on myself, and impartially consider 
how far I aiii undeserving of these praises. I 
am conscious that the world cannot reproach 
me with a want either of probity, or courage ; 
but where are these mental endowments, these 
distinguished virtues, with which the indulgence 
of a parent has honoured me ? Have I not neg¬ 
lected opportunities of improving my mind and 
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being useful to my fellow citizens ? Have I not 
often been satisfied with feeling the motions of 
benevolence, and with admiring the talents of 
the learned? Henceforth let me endeavour to 
practise what till 'now, I fear, I have only 
aproved, or this urn will be a monument of 
the partiality of Valerius, and of the unworthi¬ 
ness of Marcus. 

The grove" of cypresses ends in a long walk 
of the same trees, which leads to an open temple 
with Ionic columns, on the summit of the hill; 
in the middle is an altar of porphyry, on which 
is placed the statue of Immortality, anil in the 
frize above tlic entrance is a medallion with the 
figure of Virtue supported by Constancy, and 
crowned by Fame. The temple is surrounded 
with laurels, except where a space is left between 
the two furthest columns, commanding the most 
delightful prospect: the Elysian Fields* appear 
immediately beneath the hill; the mount Mise- 
num, with the Roman gallies stationed near 
it, and various smaller vessels sailing lightly on 
tiie placid surface of the gulp'll of Baia:; the 
verdant island of Prochyte, and the blue conical 
hills of Inarime :f on the other side Nisida, 

* Still named Campi Elisi, near Baia;. 

t Isle of Ischia. 

Vol. II. e 
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whose rocks are crowned with groves ; the coast 
adorned with villas; the stately fabricks of Na¬ 
ples rising majestically above the intermediate 
promontory; behind, the lofty Vesuvius covered 
with vineyards, and the long chain of the distant 
Apennines terminating in the Cape of Minerva; 
the purple tints of Caprea uniting with an ho¬ 
rizon of gold, and the soft exhalations that flutter 
in the azure sky—all contribute to.ibrm a scene 
which fancy cannot embellish! I quitted with 
pain this enchanting spot, and returned to the 
house immersed in grief for the absence of him, 
whose feeling heart and liberal hand had animat¬ 
ed the natural beauties of the place. I here 
Found many of the neighbouring nobility and 
Roman knights, who, having heard of my arrival, 
came to enquire after Valerius. All spoke of lnm 
with tender veneration, all regretted his depar¬ 
ture, and sought in vain to account for it. 1 could 
scarce refiaii. from, tears, my heart bled with 
anguish, and yet I was still more affected when 
I peiceived the portico crowded with poor 
citizens, who had experienced his bounty, and 
were now reduced to indigence. They did not 
seem to claim my protection ; they only wished 
to learn the fate of their benefactor. At this 
sight, Septimius! my heart assured me that the 



absence of Valerius could not be voluntary; 
he would not have left without provision those 
whose comforts, and almost whose being: de¬ 
pended. on his charity. My mind is involved in 
doubts and perplexities: I shall sleep here this 
night, or rather I shall continue till the break 
of day permits my departure, for sleep must 
here be a stranger to me. 

I wander through the rooms and galleries; 
while my agitated mind has found no rest, ex¬ 
cept when I have been addressing these lines 
to you. O Septimius! I shall not enjoy a mo¬ 
ment’s peace till 1 have met with my beloved 
protector. I dare not think that be is no more 
—that idea would drive me to madness. 
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LETTER LVI. 

Alt ER concluding the letter which 1 wrote 
to you the night before hist, 1 recollected that 
Manlius Torquatos, priefeet of the navy at Mi- 
. scmun, was an intimate friend of Valerius; and 
I thought it nay duly to make him a visit, and 
enquire whether he knew any circumstances re¬ 
lative to the departure of my uncle, lie received 
me with transport, and, though he could not 
give me the information 1 desired, insisted on 
supply ing me with a proper vessel, and experi¬ 
enced mariners to conduct me to Sicily. This 
obliged roe to delay my embarkation, and in the 
mean time I have experienced from him every 
act of attention and kindness. He is a man of 
real and distinguished merit, and has acquired 
tlie highest reputation, as commander of the fleet 
stationed here by Augustus to keep the western 
provinces in subjection. He is esteemed by the 
officers, adored by the seamen, and beloved as a 
father by the navy in general: he maintains the 
rxactcsl discipline, and excites the most active 
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emulation. Ilis table is sumptuous and hospit¬ 
able : nothing can equal the graceful hilarity with 
which he presides over it; for he considers cheer¬ 
fulness as absolutely necessary in his profession, 
and often cites the example of Duilius, who used 
to be accompanied home from supper with tin- 
flute and liarp. You have perhaps heard, that 
when he was only twenty years of age, he fought 
on the side of Marc Anthony at the battle of 
Actiiun; and he is said to have behaved with re¬ 
markable intrepidity. After the death of the 
Triumvir he became the friend of Agrippa, for 
whose memory lie lias a high veneration, and to 
whose instructions, and example, lie is chiefly in¬ 
debted for his professional knowledge. Yet not¬ 
withstanding this advantage, and the favour of 
Augustus which he enjoyed, he never forgot the 
sentiments of gratitude with which liis first lead¬ 
er had inspired him, but openly avow ed himself 
the champion of liis fame, at a time when Octa¬ 
vius was as anxious to obliterate the remembrance 
of his actions, as he had been to rob him of his 
dignity and power. Torquatus still retains tile 
same principles; , and though nothing can be 
more displeasing to the present emperor, he con¬ 
tinues to speak of Marc Anthony as a brave, 
generous, and affectionate commander; ‘while 
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even those who wear the name of this much in¬ 
jured man, observe carefully the rigorous silence, 
which has been enjoined them by the reigning 
party. 

You may imagine that I am not in a stale of 
mind to partake of tlu social amusements which 
Torquatos would pr< pare for me. I could not 
how''ter refuse to comply m some measure with 
his request, and to visit with him the magnificent 
villa* of the emperor, which formerly belonged 
to Lucullus, and the more simple dwellings of 
Marius and Caesar the Dictator. fsear the latter 
is the Temple of Venus,f an elegant structure, 
at a small distance from the superb edifice con¬ 
secrated to Mercury, t But what particularly 
engaged my attention, and what Manlius shewed 
me with the greatest pleasure, is the noble re¬ 
servoir, || constructed by Agrippa for the use of 
the fleet while he commanded on this station. 
Tins immense structure is supported by arches, 

* Phoedrus, &c. Very little remains of the numerous 
and splendid villas near Bate and Misenum; there are 
some ruins in the sea, which we still called La Casa di 
Lncullo. 

t Temples of Venus and $ Mercury, supposed to he 
those still existing. 

j| The mins of this are still very interesting. 
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intrusted with a composition as hard as marble, 
and susceptible of the highest polish: it is hap¬ 
pily placed under Mount Misenuin, serving not 
only to supply the navy, but likewise the neigh¬ 
bouring towns with fresh water, an article of pe¬ 
culiar value in this country. 

, Towards evening we went to Puteoli,* where 
a temple is raising to the memory of Augustus 
in the most elevated part of the city: the archi¬ 
tecture is of the Corinthian order, and will be 
very beautiful. We visited the buildings and 
groves,! which Cicero used to call his Academy, 
yet I believe that Manlius would not have shewn 
them to me, but at my particular request: he 
does not love the mention of Cicero, and is 
greatly displeased if any one speaks of his death. 

I was so iriidvertent as to begin the conversa¬ 
tion, and immediately perceived the pain it gave 
him, 

“ The death of Cicero,” said lie, " does not 
justify his Philippics; but it has drawn a veil 

* Pozzuolo- The inscriptions on the temple and 
several of the columns remain. It is now the cathe¬ 
dral. 

t Cicero’s villa is still shewn at Pozzuolo, near the en¬ 
trance of the town. 
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over many of the illiberal and unjust aspersions 
with which they abound. 'There seems to have 
been a fatality in the persecution which Marc 
Anthony never ceased to experience from this 
attractive orator: an ill construction was put on 
all Ins words and actions: his friends were sedu¬ 
ced his enemies exasperated; his follies exag¬ 
gerated, and his virtues forgotten. The law of 
self-preservation appears to have authorised his 
resentmentbut tins resentment has east a great¬ 
er odium on his name, than if he had proscribed 
a thousand hontstcr men unendowed with the 
daugt rotis gift of eloquence. 

“lie must surely have been misled: had lie 
. merely consulted Ins own generosity and mag¬ 
nanimity, lie vvuidd have pardoned his implaca¬ 
ble enemy, and have risen super ioi*to him ; hut 
novv the victory remains with Cicero: his wri¬ 
tings, not his arm, were formidable to the Tri¬ 
umvir, and they will probably exist a» long as 
literature lias any votaries. They will deceive 
posterity as they did the contemporaries of the 
orator: the sentiments and diction will be admi¬ 
red without any investigation of the motives 
from which they sprung, and few will be im¬ 
partial enough to form a just estimate of the 
character of Cicero from a comparison of his 
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oration for Marcellus with the first he pronounc¬ 
ed after that parricide, to which he instigated 
men, not less ungrateful, but more daring than 
himself. He deserved to be sacrificed to the 
manes of Julius Ciesar: he had flattered and be¬ 
trayed him; but Anthony was too much the oh 
ject of his hatred to become Ins punisher-—yet. 
alas! which of us can say with certainty how far 
clemency should be extended, or how far we can 
command our resentment! I do not attribute the 
horrors of the proscription to the unfortunate 
Triumvir with whom I served, nor even to Au¬ 
gustus or his colleague. Brutus, Cassius, and 
their adherents, were in reality the authors, be¬ 
cause they taught men by a fearful example to 
distrust the professions of gratitude, and the ties 
of obligation. Caesar set no bounds to his for¬ 
giveness of injuries—he was therefore murdered 
and deified.” 

These last words of Torquatus inspired me 
with the highest esteem for him, and I requ i ted 
his partiality to the memory of a chief whose er¬ 
rors he endeavoured to excuse without imitating 
his conduct. 

Puteoli is a strong and well-fortified town : 
you know that Hannibal went to sacrifice at 
Cuma, in order to attack this place, without 
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seeming to make it the object of his journey, and 
that after three days fruitless endeavours he was 
repulsed with considerable loss. 

From Puteoli we rowed along the most beauti¬ 
ful coast that imagination can conceive; the 
rocks arc covered with flowers and aromatic 
plants; the variety of islands dispersed round the 
gulph, and the numerous cities which ornament 
the shores, form the most delightful and anima¬ 
ted prospect. Nothing can surpass in beauty the 
situation of Naples, except the brilliancy and 
variegated colouring of the sky under which it 
is placed. We arrived there late at night, and 
it is impossible to describe the effect of the moon¬ 
light on this enchanting bay, which has been 
celebrated by Virgil, and many other favourites 
of the Muses; and it must he confessed that 
nothing can be more truly poetical than the ap¬ 
pearance. Manlius speaks highly of the talents 
of the inhabitants, of the warmth of their ima¬ 
gination, and the gaiety of their temper. I be¬ 
lieve them to be like all other Campanians, ra¬ 
ther fonder of pleasure, and more careless of 
fame, than is consistent either with their inter¬ 
est or real happiness; but they are free from ma¬ 
ny destructive passions which disturb the natives 
of more active cities. They are neither the 
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slaves of ambition nor of avarice: they enjoy, 
perhaps too eagerly, the advantages lavished on 
them by nature; but these they arc willing to 
participate with others: they receive strangers 
with cordial hospitality, and have few enemies 
amidst the neighbouring cities. 

Manlius, who had indeed brought me hither 
for that purpose, was very desirous I should bo 
present at a theatrical representation, which the 
Neapolitans had prepared on account of a solemn 
feast. I at first declined to comply with his re¬ 
quest, because I would not delay my departure; 
but the weather proving unfavourable, I was ob¬ 
liged to yield, and should have been highly gra¬ 
tified if my mind had been more at ease. The 
theatre is magnificent, and the music excellent: 
the drama was the Prometheus of Eschylus: 
this bold and interesting composition was assisted 
by the uncommon merit of the performers, and 
by all the illusion of scenery, decoration, and 
machinery. I do not believe that any poem ever 
breathed more forcibly the spirit of indepen¬ 
dence, or that liberty of principle ever approach¬ 
ed nearer to seditious turbulence: there are 
some passages which made so dreadful an im¬ 
pression on me, that I was more than once 
tempted to leave the theatre. The sight of a 
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he ro, exiled and tormented by Jupiter for having; 
studied the happiness of Ins fellow-creatures, and 
endeavoured to free them from the sufferings in- 
'flictcd l>y despotism, bore so strong a resem¬ 
blance to the image, which is for ever present to 
my thoughts, that I felt the most painful and op¬ 
pressive sensations. What a powerful effect has 
poetry when it coincides with our ruling passions! 
It excites them to all the vehemence of enthusi¬ 
asm, and makes us greater than mortals, or more 
desperate than madmen. 1 was obliged to use 
every effort to moderate my sensations, and would 
have given millions never to have entered the 
theatre. Torquatos observed my emotion, and, 
as it was early, proposed our taking a ride to 
Herculaneum.* This city abounds with elegant 
buildings, and is delightfully situated at the foot 
of Mount Vesuvius. The inhabitants live in 
opulence and splendor, and many artists are 
employed to adorn their habitations. We went 
to the house of Nonius Balbus, where I saw an 
interesting bust of Plato,f and two excellent 

* This city, destroyed by an eruption of Mount Vesu¬ 
vius, and discovered in the present century, is too well 
known to require a description. 

t Bust and statues, in the King’s Museum at Por- 
tici. 
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statues of a Fawn and a Mercury seated: Man¬ 
lius intends the latter as a present for one of tile 
temples. Devotion, or rather superstition, pre¬ 
vails over all this country; and since the Egyp¬ 
tian divinities have been worshipped in the cities, 
there is scarcely a folly or a vice which has not 
been consecrated by public adoration. Manlius 
remarks, that magnificent gifts are offered to 
these divinities, in the same belief as the Latins* 
formerly entertained of Jupiter, when they be¬ 
sought him to defend them against the tyranny 
of Mezentius, if he expected they should bestow 
the first fruits on him, and not he compelled, like 
the Rutulians, to offer them to the sovereign. 
It is certain that the devotion of these people 
cannot be much enlightened, while they suppose 
that morality is not included in religion. Man¬ 
lius is justly prejudiced against Isis, Serapis, and 
Anubis; he never sees the Systrum, or the key 
of the Nile, without recollecting the flight of 
Cleopatra, and the rum of his unfortunate com¬ 
mander. We stayed'last night at Herculaneum, 
and this morning visited Pompeia.f a small but 
not unpleasing town, which, like the former, 

* Fragment of Oulu. 

t Pompeia met with the same fate as Herculaneum, 
well known by Sir VV illiam Hamilton’s description. 
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acknowledges Alcides for its founder. At this 
place is a strong detachment of the legion ap¬ 
pointed to serve on board the fleet: and in the 
neighbourhood are country-seats belonging to 
many of our patricians. Hence we went to 
Stabia,* the ancient capital of the Oscans, after¬ 
wards possessed by the Samnites, near the de¬ 
lightful banks of the Sarnus. The coolness of 
the breezes, the mountains that shade the city 
from the burning heats of the south, with the 
groves and woods that surround it, make the si¬ 
tuation peculiarly eligible for summer. The 
Caesarian family have here a magnificent villa, 
with extensive and beautiful gardens : at a small 
distance are three mineral streams, which have 
their sources close to each other, yet arc differ¬ 
ent in their qualities; and very near them is a 
fountain of the purest water. The same parti¬ 
cularity is to be observed in the ground: the 
chain of mountains extending along the coast, 
bears no marks of the vulcanic materials that 
appear in Vesuvius; and at the foot of the lat¬ 
ter, in the bay opposite to Stabia, rises a small 

* An ancient city, near Castellamare, where his Sicilian 
Majesty has a palace delightfully situated. Stabia is men¬ 
tioned by Strabo, and several ancient authors. 
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island,* or rather a rock, of picturesque appear¬ 
ance, the formation of which is said to be to¬ 
tally different. 

On our return, we ascended the fertile Vesu¬ 
vius, and enjoyed a most noble view of the adja¬ 
cent country, and of the beautiful gulpli of Par- 
thenope, the setting sun greatly adding to the 
beauty of the prospect. We perceived an infi¬ 
nite number of flourishing cities, amongst which 
I distinguished Nola, where the great Marcellus 
first opposed with success the conquering arms of 
Hannibal, and stood forth the deliverer of his 
country; Nola, where Augustus Ineathed his 
last, and left as an inheritance to Ins adoptive 
son the empire of the woild. I did not feel my¬ 
self disposed to applaud the last scene of this 
important actor, but impatiently returned to 
Naples, in hope of embarking for Sicily. 

I found a light and well armed vessel in readi¬ 
ness, and am assured by Torquatus that during 
the night a favourable wind will spring up, and 
permit my departure. I hope to see him at some 
happier period, when my mind will be more 
tranquil, to thank him for his kindness. Fare- 

* Rovigliano, m the bay of Castellamare. It is co n- 
posed of hate-stone, 
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well, my friend, I shall write to you as soon as I 
have any pleasing intelligence to communicate— 
perhaps sooner—for Heaven knows how I may 
succeed in my wishes! 
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LETTER LVII. 

X OMITTED writing to you, my friend, on my 
arrival at Messana, and have since deferred from 
day to day informing you of my proceedings, 
since all my search has hitherto been fruitless, 

I have made the most diligent enquiry through¬ 
out Sicily, and have been assisted by the pra'tor, 
and by every Roman of note. A gloomy despair 
begins now to overwhelm me, and my future 
life seems at least condemned to dreadful uncer¬ 
tainty, to a state, the wretchedness of which 
cannot be denied even by the thoughtless, nor 
alleviated by the philosopher. Your letter, 
which I have received in this island, enjoins me 
not to despond, though you acknowledge the 
little probability of my obtaining any informa¬ 
tion at Baise. Alas ! I know not whether it was 
hope of success, of fond attachment to the-be¬ 
loved spot, that conducted me thither. After 
the departure of a much valued friend, we can¬ 
not refuse ourselves the melancholy satisfaction 
of indulging our grief in the places which he 
Vol. a. » 
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inhabited, or where we bade him adieu ; but it 
was natural I should repair to Baias, as the last 
place from which any account had been received 
of my uncle. The death of the slave, who ac¬ 
companied him during the first day’s journey, is 
indeed unfortunate ; yet what more could he have 
told me than he had related to the freedman 5 
Thjjt Valerius should take so 'singular, and ap¬ 
parently so sudden a resolution, is contrary to 
reason; hut. on the other hand, the intelligence 
whuh you gained from the Uljiian appears to 
be dtcisne. The weather, you say, was fair. 
,the \4sisel near MeSsana, and no piospect of dan¬ 
ger—what can I suppose ? Has he changed Ins 
place of retreat 5 Sorru? of the inhabitants must 
have known that he was here. Did he pass 
through the streight, and embark on the coast of 
Calabria, or on one of the neighbouring islands? 
This is declared to be impossible, an exact register 
being kept of all the ships that sail bttween Rlie- 
gium and Messana, with the passengers they 
contain, which register I have examined, but all 
in vain. I know hot whither to direct my course 
—and yet I never will relinquish the pur-uit. 

O i had Valerius received the news that I was 
still living, he Would not have fled from my filial 
i inbracts—but surely his flight was not volun- 



tary, though it seems certain that no emissaries 
from Tiberius, no friend of Sejanus appeared at 
the time of his departure. Forgive me, Septi- 
mius, my ideas are disordered ; my imagination 
wanders from conjecture to conjecture ; if some 
pitying power does not soon extricate me from 
this state of cruel perplexity, it is impossible I 
should retain my reason. . 

Sometimes, in distraction, I think of flying to 
Rome, entering the apartments of Tiberius, and 
forcing him, by my just fury, to lay aside the 
mask of dissimulation, and declare—declare 
what ? I have no evidence that he has acted 
treacherously by Valerius; and, indeed, it is 
scarcely probable—must I add to my calamity 
the guilt of unjust suspicions ! 

Septimius, assist me, counsel me, save me from 
despair' 
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LETTER LVIII. 

The guilty secret is disclosed—0 Septimius! 
my suspicions were not unjust; but I trust the 
crime lias not been completed. Thanks to the 
immortal Ruler of the universe, I may still hope 
that Valerius lives; and while the winds are cru¬ 
elly adverse to my impatience, I have time to 
inform you' of what I have learned, and of the 
uncommon kindness, the benevolent friendship 
to which I owe this important intelligence. 

Soon after I had dispatched my last letter, I 
returned to Messana, reiterated my enquiries, 
which ended, as before, iu disappointment, and 
gave myself up to despondency. I avoided so¬ 
ciety, and became insensible of hope or consola¬ 
tion. In this condition | was surprised by my 
servant, announcing a stranger, who earnestly 
desired to be admitted. The name of stranger 
awakened in me curiosity and expectation; I 
went out to meet him, and found myself in the 
arms of Sigismar. The affliction in which I was 
plunged gave way for a moment to joy and asto- 
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mshment; but I was soon reminded of Valerius 
by the generous youth, who informed me, that 
he had purposely left Germany to communicate 
to me some cncumstances which he had disco- 
veied relative to the fate of my uncle, that, on 
his arrival at Rome, he had heard from Manfred I 
was departed for Campania, and by unwearied 
diligence he had traced me hither. I should in 
vain attempt to descube my surprise, or to tell the 
thanks which I expressed, and the anxious im¬ 
patience with which I conjured him to lose no 
time in relating all he had so unexpectedly learn¬ 
ed; I could have fallen at his feet and worship¬ 
ped him as my guardian genius. 

The excellent youth first acquainted me that 
he "was reconciled to Armmius, who having dis 
covered some new treachery of Philocles, had 
been induced to make enquiries into the conduct 
of the generous Canovaldas, in consequence of 
which he had restored his possessions to Sigismar. 
One day, while Sigismar was hunting with the 
chief, they found m a cavern three wretches, 
who by their tidbit appeared to be strangers, 
emaciated with hunger, and almost lifeless with 
cold. Their state excited compassion in the 
chiefs, and every means being used to revive 
them, they began to recover, and were found to 
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speak the Latin language. This excited still 
more the pity of Sigistnar, he enquired into 
their history, and received for answer that they 
were slaves, and had fled front their master, who 
was a Roman. lie asked them from what part 
they had made their escape, to which they re¬ 
plied with the irresolution and unwillingness of 
conscious guilt. Arminius suspected they were 
spies, and would luve put them to the torture ; 
hut they were intimidated by thfe preparation, 
and immediately confessed that they had been 
accessary to the crimes of Sejanus, but not con¬ 
cerned in any attempt against the Germans. 
This did not satisfy Arminius; he repeated his 
menaces, and they acknowledged that, with 
two others of their companions, one of whom 
was the director in their infamous design, they 
had been employed to convey secretly into exile 
a distinguished and noble senator of Rome, 
whose principles were offensive to the favourite; 
that in the service of this senator, they had ex¬ 
perienced every blessing except liberty; but 
that enticed by the promise of wealth and free¬ 
dom, they had acted in obedience to the com¬ 
mand of Sejanus, whom they imagined to be in¬ 
terpreter of the will of Tiberius; and having re¬ 
ported at Rome the completion of their purpose. 
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were sent to perish in a remote part of the Tauric 
Chersonesus.* Being left to themselves in this 
miserable region, where their t’\vo companions 
rlied of famine, they penetrated through the 
country, and with inexpressible difficulty and 
labour arrived at the Danube, which they found 
frozen; and crossing it, they endeavoured to 
procure an asylum among the inhabitants of its 
borders, but were constantly repulsed, because 
their necessity had sometimes urged them to 
seize the cattle on their way. Thus driven from 
place to place, after innumerable hardships, 
they wandered into the forest, where they were 
discovered by my friend and his commander. 
Arrninius having heard their story, ordered them 
to immediate execution, but Sigismar interceded 
for their lives, declaring that they had been 
sufficiently punished by their powerful employers, 
for a crime which their servile condition naturally 
exposed them to commit, if it did not render 
them excusable. Arrninius then interrogated 
them on the affairs of Rome, and thfe family of 
Marcus Flammius: they immediately confessed 
that it was my uncle, whom they had been 
induced to betray in the fol'ewing manner. 

The slave under whose direction they acted, 
* Crim Tartary, 
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was a Syrian, named Rodias, who had long been 
employed to watch every action of Valerius; 
thougli, at the same time, they acknowledged 
his intelligence could afford no subject of com¬ 
plaint to Sejanus. They accompanied their 
master to Bake in the beginning of the former 
year, and Rodias, who was in constant corres¬ 
pondence with a freedman of the favourite, there 
heard from him the news of my return to the le¬ 
gions, and, at the same time, received orders 
to intercept all letters which might arrive for 
Valerius: with those orders a plan was sent, 
which they were to pursue in consequence of a 
resolution then formed by Sejanus, to remove 
my uncle from Italy, lest, with the additional 
strength which my appearance would add to his 
party, some scheme might be formed to op¬ 
pose the despotic measures of the emperor and 
his adherents. This plan was arranged with 
consummate artifice, and put in execution on 
the evening my uncle had fixed for his departure 
for Naples. As it was late when he sat out, his 
conductors pretended to mistake their way, and 
being armed, they secured the other slaves who 
refused to he accomplices in the crime. They 
travelled all night, and their injured master, find¬ 
ing all resistance vain, resigned himself calmly to 
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his fate. During the day he was lodged in a house 
appointed by Sejanus, and they dispatched an¬ 
other of the servants, who was privy to the mea¬ 
sure, with a feigned message from Valerius to 
give the false intelligence which I received from 
his freedman at Bai®. The next night they 
pursued their way, observing the utmost secresy, 
and arriving at Brundusium, conducted their 
prisoner to the dwelling of a person devoted to 
the interests of Sejanus, who industriously spread 
the report that Valerius had departed for 
Greece. A ship was prepared, when the noble 
exile and his lovely daughter were by night con¬ 
ducted on board. After first steering for Dyr- 
rachium, the pilot changed lus course and di¬ 
rected his vessel towards Sicily, where, sending 
off a boat to the commanding officer at Messana, 
they shewed an imperial order for permitting 
them to pass without delay or examination, being 
charged with a commission for Sardinia. 

With these precautions they proceeded, and 
at length set their prisoners on shore at Ericusa, 
the most distant of the Eolian* islands, with only 
two attendants, one of whom was a female slave 
belonging to Valeria. AU that came in the 


Eolian islands, isole di Lipari. 
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vessel were thrown into tlic sea except the the 
perpetrators,of this atrocious deed; and these 
aftcrwaids received from their employers in some 
measure the punishment they deserved. 

Tlie slaves assured Sigismar that they had 
often repented of the crime; hut, being once 
engaged in the service of Sejanus, they could 
not retreat: they seemed to see on one hand 
riches and freedom, to reward their services; 
f and on the other, inevitable death to secure their 
silence. 

Dreadful as this narration may appear, it has 
yet freed my imagination front apprehension 
that the insidious enemies of Valerius had put an 
end to Ins being. It is certain that they weie 
actuated by that pusillanimity natural to corrupt 
minds, and took every measure to persuade the 
public that his departure was voluntary ; fearing 
that, if they had destroyed him, his death could 
not long remain concealed or unpunished. They 
imagined that a crime of so black a die would 
rxcitc such remorse in the perpetrators as neither 
threats nor promises could wholly stifle; and to 
t his fear I undoubtedly owe the preservation of 
Valerius. It is probable they would not dare to 
embark on this side of Italy, as they could not 
have found a vessel for their purpose without first 
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acquainting Torquatos tile commamler in ehiot, 
wlioin they knew to be the intimate friend of 
Valerius. The intelligence of your Illyrian is 
now confirmed; but had lie not personally re¬ 
cognised my uncle, it is likely he would have 
been deceived by live same account winch was 
given to the officer at Messana. 

To return to the gallant fiigisinar, for whose 
fate I had so long been anxious, I know not how 
sufficiently to acknowledge my sense of his kind¬ 
ness. 

* r The secret,” said lie, “ appeared to me too 
important for epistolary communication, or for 
any etfr but yours; my reason told me it was 
necessary to depart immediately for Rome, and 
my heart rejoiced at this opportunity of seeing 
my friend.” 

I conjured Sigisniar, as he was now thus hap¬ 
pily restored to me after so long and painful an 
absence, never to leave me more; and entreated 
him to accept of a villa, which I possess at Tibur, 
and which, though not spacious, is enclosed by 
iands susceptible of improvement, and suffici¬ 
ently extensive to satisfy bis desires. Sigisniar, 
however, persists in his intention of returning to 
Arminius, though from what 1 can Collect by bis 
silence on many particulars, rather than from his 
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conversation, it appears that since the defeat* of 
the Germans, who are now divided by intestine 
discord, Anmnius seems to have formed some 
ambitious schemes, which may cud in an attempt 
to make lmnself the sovereign of Germany. 
Should this be true, the sentiments of Sigismar 
are so well known to me, that I am assured he 
will never be accessary to any designs that tend 
to subvert the liberty of his country. The true 
spirit of patriotism can alone detach him from 
Armimus, since the injustice which he has expe¬ 
rienced fiom him has never prevailed upon the 
v irtuous Chu-uscan to swerve from his fidelity. 
When 1 expressed my indignation at the protec¬ 
tion granted to Philorles, and the consequences 
that resulted from it, Sigismar replied, “You 
must consider, my friend, that a prince and a 
leader ought to administer justice impartially; 
and Armimus could not, consistent with Ins duty, 
have buffered a kindness for me to lead him into 
a blind belief of all I had related: you are not 
ignorant of the plausibility and talents of Phi- 
lodes; even you were once deceived by him. 
Armimus attended to his declaration, which, it 
must be confessed, had all but truth to recoin- , 


Tacitus, Book 2. 
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mend it: he was sensible of the advantages he 
might reap from the knowledge and counsels of 
a man, who had seen and studied more than any 
individual of our nation. It was very natural 
Arminius should be deluded by his subtilty, but. 
he has made ample amends by publicly declar¬ 
ing that my father was the friend of his country, 
and unjustly sacrificed. I never thought myself 
personally injured, but when he deprived me of 
the honour of being one of his companions. In 
this station he now offers to replace me, but I 
am doubtful whether I shall accept of it: the war 
is over, at least that which we waged against the 
enemies of our country : I have no desire for 
distinctions, when I can no longer deserve them: 
my reputation is independent of the favour of 
Arminius, though my attachment to him cannot 
end but with my life, or with his zeal for the real 
good of Germany.” 
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L ETTE R LIX. 

I BROKE off abruptly, my dear Septimius, tin: 
last time I was writing to you, as the wind 
suddenly changed and favoured our departure for 
the Eolian islands. The sea, alas! has once, 
more deceived iny hopes: we were obliged to 
make for Li pare, and lean scarcely flatter myself 
that the weather will allow me this evening to 
pursue my voyage to Erieusa. The delay dis¬ 
tracts tne, and had it- not been for the prudence 
of Sigismar, who, in compliance with the entrea¬ 
ties of the mariners, prevailed on me to desist 
from my purpose of braving the storm, we 
should perhaps have been driven out to sea 
by a tempest which baffled all the skill of our 
seamen. This generous youth is resolved not 
to leave me till I have met Valerius; and this 
presence is essentially useful to compose my agi¬ 
tated mind. 

You will readily conclude that I have not neg¬ 
lected an enquiry after Bertha and Vercennis. 
Sigismar is become the happy husband of the 



former, though he frankly acknowledges that 
when he first returned to his native plains, he 
found her immersed in grief for my departure. 
He attributes his success to the esteem she con¬ 
ceived for him, inconsequence of his friendship 
for Flaininius, and lie imputed no Maine to 
her for an unfortunate and innocent attachment. 
He shared her sorrows, and soothed them by his 
sympathetic attention, till his many amiable 
qualities at length met with the reward they 
deserved: his affection was returned, and the 
union of Sigisinar and Bertha forms the felicity 
of Vercenuis, and they have an infant son, born 
a few days before his departure for Rome. How 
great must bo the sensibility of Iris friendship 
and the benevolence of his heart, that could 
influence him to forsake such domestic ties, land 
seek a distant and hostile land, to inform me 
of the fate of Valerius! 

On enquiring more nearly into the reasons for 
which Philocles has been dismissed from the 
society of Arminius, I have learned that a clan¬ 
destine correspondence was discovered between 
him and some of the allied princes, who are 
either jealous of the power of the Cheruscan 
leader, or fearful lest their liberties should he 
sacrificed to his ambition. The Grecian is now 
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with Maroboduus,* the chief enemy of Arttn- 
mus. he is supposed to be the prmupal cause 
of the defection of Ingomar, who formerly 
abandoned the Romans to )om bis nephew, and 
now has left him, to court the favour of those 
who arc m opposition to his interest. It appears 
that Plnlocles has aitfully inflamed the pride 
of Ingomar, and taught him to scorn obedience 
to a young commander, with whom he is so 
neaily connected. Such is the constant and 
treacherous duplicity of the Grecian, that men 
of this consummate depravity seem permitted 
to exist, that mankind may by experience be 
disgusted with artful plans and wily resources 
I rom the repugnance I have always felt at the 
sight of a deserter, and the horror I have 
conceived -for a wretch, who oilers to betray 
the man in whose councils he once shared, I 
should think that none would ever confide in 
such characters. __ A secret impulse should impel 
us to shun them, even before we reflect that we 
may be the next victims of their artifice. 

Nothing can be moie awful than the appli¬ 
ance of tins island f As we approached, we 

* Tacitus, Book 2. 

f Tiie volcano of Lipare is mentioned by many ancient 
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> ontemplatrd (lie waves that reflected a sanguine 
colour from the fiery torrents that roll down 
tlu: side of the mountain. The moon, half con¬ 
cealed by clouds, appeared of a pale and sickly 
red ; while the frequent explosions, accompanied 
hy wreaths « r smoke, cast alternately on the tide 
a dazzling sp|. ndor and a gloomy darkness. As 
we came on shore, the earth shook under u-, 
a subterranean thunder rolled in the hollow cavi¬ 
ties of the island, a rain of sulphureous stones 
fell round us, or plunged hissing into the sea 
Sigismar was not terrified, hut lie was struck 
with admiration and astonishment ; and at length 
exclaimed—“ Is this the beauteous Hesperia f 
Thanks to bounteous Nature! she has dispensed 
her favours with a loss partial hand than l once 
imagined 1” 

This is the only time I ever heard from Sigis- 
niar an expression, which lias not denoted uni¬ 
versal benevolence, and could not help observin'; 
it. My friend,” said 1, « v .hat advantage 
en reap from the coincmus- 
nre exposed to the rigour 
■ nativis of tliio island arc 


mitlinrx, and was not extinct till long alter the date m 
these letters. 
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m danger of conflagration f 1 The miseries of 
others can surely be no alleviation of their suf¬ 
ferings.” 

“ INlislak me not,” replied he with unusual 
warmth ; “ Heaven is my witness, I have no joy 
in discovering'the misfortunes of these regions; 
hut 1 exult in every event that frees me from 
error or prejudice. 1 have always thought our 
brave Chmise.aus were condemned by their situ¬ 
ation to peculiar hardships, while the fortunate 
Italian enjoyed uninterrupted blessings : 1 have 
sometimes envied their advantages, not for my¬ 
self, hut for the wretches who toiled in our fields, 
or stood motionless to guard our intreiichinents. 
With the privileges you were supposed to pos¬ 
sess, 1 could scarcely consider you as our bre¬ 
thren ; you appeared to me like beings exempted 
from the miseries of human kind ; I shall hence¬ 
forth he more just, and my pity w ill be more ex¬ 
tensive.” 

We strayed far into the interior part of the 
country, and found it wonderfully fertile, vvliere- 
cver the volcano has not lately extended its ra¬ 
vages. It is not possible to visit these islands 
without recalling to mind the fictions of the poets, 
which are manifest embellishments of physical 
ns well as historical truths. With very little as- 
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distance from imagination, we may hear tlie re¬ 
sounding hammer of Vulcan, and the boiling 
of the metallic fluids, which are to compose the 
armour of the gods. When 1 observed in Si¬ 
cily the gentle stream of Acis flowing from be¬ 
neath a rock, which appears to have been flung 
by the hand of a giant, 1 traced the image, 
back to its source, and was no longer surprised 
at the bold ideas which placed the Cyclops on 
these shores, and interpreted the tremendous 
force of inflammatory matter as the jealous 
fury of an enraged minister of the Cod of fire. 
Poetic wonders can thus be naturally explained ; 
and 1 begin to find nothing wholly fictitious, 
except the sophistry of pretended philosophers, 
and the sceptic reasoning's of those who would 
destroy sensibility by phrases, and make virtue 
dependent on self-love. 

We have past the night in expectation of the 
tempest abating ; but the return of day has not 
cleared the prospect. The natives of this coun¬ 
try are hardy, industrious, and active; their 
features are regular, and full of expression; 
their figure manly and graceful. We have ex¬ 
perienced great hospitality from the principal 
citizens, of whom 1 enquired whether there re- 
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(trained any dosccndcnts of the good Timasi- 
thcus,* who ruled their island at the time when 
our legates, tK-i 11 deputed to offer at the shrine 
of Apollo the golden eup, vowed liy ramillus 
during tin Veian war, and purchased with tlie 
ornaments presented by the Homan ladies, were 
taken by the pirates of Lipare, and so generously 
set at liberty by their governor. You have read 
that lie not only lodged them at the public ex¬ 
pense, hut escorted them with Ins fleet to Del- 
phos, and afterwards reeonducted them in safety 
to Home. His family is extinct ; but the 
tablet, given by a decree of the senate to entitle 
him to all the privileges of hospitality, and the 
presents which accompanied it, are carefully pre¬ 
served hy the Liparensians in their public trea¬ 
sury. They were highly delighted at hearing 
that I was t he son of a Valeria ; they knew that 
one of the family was at the head -of this cele¬ 
brated embassy, and they earnestly requested 
that I would take their island under my pro¬ 
tection. 1 could not refuse to comply with the 
request, and was greatly affected to perceive 
their reverence for the Valerian name ; whilst 
the best and noblest Roman of that name, de- 


Livy, Book 5. 
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prived of his honours, and secluded from hu¬ 
man intercourse, remained unremembered by 
that country which he defended, and oppressed 
by that prince whom he never injured. 
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LETTER LX 

At length, my friend, I have reached the hal¬ 
lowed ground where Valerius triumphs over the 
caprice of fortune, and the injustice of man. 
At length 1 am restored to his parental arms! 
What words can describe our meeting! What 
colours can paint the heroic firmness with which 
he ennobles misfortune ! 

It was late in the evening when we arrived at 
lirieusa ; tin; winds were hushed, and the tre¬ 
mulous light of the moon glittered on the surface 
of the water, while a few trees, scattered along- 
the coast, intercepted its rays, and cast long 
shadows on the. plain. 1 sprung impatiently on 
shore before our galley had touched it, and walk¬ 
ed hastily towards a light which appeared at a 
small distance: Sigismar followed me, and vve 
discovered that the light proceeded from the 
door of a hovel, to which we directed our steps : 
we there found nets, lines, and other implements 
of fishing : a woman, w ith a child sleeping be¬ 
side her, was employed in spinning, and seemed 



greatly astonished at our appearance. We asked 
her to shew 11 s the way to the dwelling' of Titus 
Valerius ; she looked stedfastly on me for some 
time without reply. I was alarmed, and repeat¬ 
ed the request with agitation: she then said, 
that such person was unknown to her; but that, 
if we were in distress anti wanted assistance, 
there was, not far remote, a habitation, rather 
larger than hers, where dwelt a Roman with Ilia 
daughter, who passed their days in succouring 
the needy, visiting the sick, instructing the 
youth, and settling the differences between the 
few inhabitants of the island. I wanted no fur¬ 
ther proof that this beneficent Roman must be 
Valerius. I desired that she would accompany 
us to the place ; but she said that it was unneces¬ 
sary, as the path lay strait before us, and we 
could not mistake our way. I waited for nothing 
more, but rather flew than walked towards the 
place to which she pointed, where I soon per¬ 
ceived a cottage surrounded with trees, and 
could scarcely believe that so humble a dwelling 
should be inhabited by one of the first of Rome’s 
patricians—by a descendent of the Valerii. My 
heart was full—I stood to compose myself, and 
had not power to advance. Sigismar felt for me: 
lie pressed my hand, and said, “ Marcus! your 
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uncle lives—how great would be my transport if 
it were possible tliut 1 could find Cariovalda* 
living, even in the most miserable cavern; but, 
alas! he is gone for ever!—recollect yourself, my 
friend; have you not often declared that true 
greatness does not consist in exterior circum¬ 
stances ?” 

“ It is true, Sigismar,” answered 1; “ and 
my heart tells me that I shall find Valerius still 
greater in you cottage, than in the lofty man¬ 
sions where 1 last embraced him.” 

This reflection, in some measure, restoring me 
to myself, I began to consider in what manner 
I should discover my arrival to my uncle. ThoOgh 
I knew his mind superior to the shocks of mis¬ 
fortune, 1 was not certain but the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of a beloved nephew, whom he honour¬ 
ed with parental affection, and whom he had 
long lamented as slain, might produce an excess of 
joy and surprise that would suspend his,faculties, 
and shake that firmness which had ever, distin¬ 
guished his character. 

As i was absorbed in these reflections, and 
slowly moving towards the cottage, I perceived 
a female figure dressed in white, seated under 
one of the trees; the moon shone directly on the 
place, and the serenity that was visible in her 
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countenance, the graceful majesty and decent 
composure of her appearance, the radiancy of 
her eyes, all convinced me it could he no other 
than Valeria. Yon have seen her, my friend, 
and it is needless to describe the impression she 
made on me: we advanced rather loo abruptly ; 
she was greatly alarmed, and when we enquired 
for Valerius, she trembled and turned pale, ima¬ 
gining we were come with some fatal order from 
Tiberius. While I was pierced to the soul at her 
mistaken terrors, she fell on her knees, implored 
our pity, and conjured us to spare him. In vain 
I attempted to speak—Sigismar observed my dis¬ 
order, and informed her that 1 was Marcus Fla- 
minius, who had been saved from the slaughter 
of Teufoburgium ; but it was some time before 
she gave credit to his words: at length, when 
she had sufficiently recovered herself to turn her 
eyes on me, she looked a» if desirous to trace in 
my features the truth of what she had heard. 
“ Speak to me,” said she, “ assure me that you 
are Marcus.” I know not how I answered ; you, 
my friend, will conceive what must have been 
my agitation. Valeria then departed, with a 
signal for us to remain in the same place: in a 
few' minutes she returned, and told me she had 
informed Valerius that a stranger w'as arrived 



who could give him intelligence of his nephew. 
She entreated me that Sigismar might first ac¬ 
company her to Valerius, and prepare him by a 
previous narrative to receive me. 1 consented ; 
but no words can give an adequate idea of my 
impatience. I waited not. long, before Valerius 
appeared, who alarmed at the agitation of Vale¬ 
ria, and the apparent confusion of Sigismar, 
had rushed forth to learn the cause: lie ran to 
me, he pressed me to his bosom—but I will not 
wrong the scene by attempting to describe it. 
O Septimius! why were you not present to ex¬ 
perience sensations worthy your generous, your 
feeling breast ? 

My uncle led me to his dwelling, where, a« 
soon as I eould collect: myself, I presented to him 
my friend, the son of my benefactor. “ This is 
the only time,” exclaimed Valerius, “ that J 
have regretted from any personal motive, the 
losses of fortune, and of my influence in the re¬ 
public—How can I testify my sense of the great¬ 
est of all obligations?” 

I looked round the humble habitation; Vale¬ 
rius smiled. “ Marcus/’ said lie, “ Poplicola 
rendered more essential services to the state than 
I have*ever had it in my power to do, and pro¬ 
bably he was not more magnificently lodged.” 
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It would be impossible to give you an acromif 
of’ our evening’s conversation ; you may imagine 
that Valerius commanded me to relate every 
thing that had occurred to me since our parting, 
llis approbation of my conduct gives me a heart¬ 
felt satisfaction beyond all the pompous rewards 
I have received, even beyond the acclamations of 
iny country. In him I venerate her majesty, 
united with whatever is dear and respected in 
nature, Valeria appears to me the most amiable 
of her sex. 

My transport is too great to allow me repose; 
and yet it cannot be complete till 1 have com¬ 
municated to Septimius the reward of my long- 
anxieties. Though I do not mean at present to 
dispatch any servant from this island, 1 shall 
continue to write to the most excellent of friends. 

The morning appears, and I am impatient to 
rejoin Valerius : how much have I to say to him! 
how much to learn! 
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LETTEE LXI. 

Tins morning, as soon as the sun appeared 
above the horizon, I accompanied Valerius to the 
sea shore, where seating ourselves on a rock, he 
explained to me the causes which he imagined 
had excited against him the enmity of Sejanus. 

“ 1 have,” said he, “ always treated the fa¬ 
vourite with indifference. While Tiberius was 
at Ehodes, 1 had an opportunity of being useful 
to some of his friends who deserved my assist¬ 
ance: at his return lie shewed an inclination to 
form an intimacy with me, and his mother often 
hinted that she desired to hear my opinion 
on various subjects concerning the republic. 
1 constantly replied, that 1 gave my opinion in 
the senate; at the same time I carefully avoided 
making any connexion with LiVia or her son: 
this you know, and may easily suppose the rest. 
When the commonwealth lost Augustus, 1 fore¬ 
saw with regret that none but Tiberius would 
attempt to till his place. It is true that a party 
might have been raised against him; but the 
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event was uncertain, arid the republic would have 
been exposed to all the horrors of a civil war, 
which must sooner or later end m absolute mo¬ 
narchy, whatever title the conqueror might as¬ 
sume. Germanicus, the only person of the Ju¬ 
lian family whose virtues made ins government 
desirable, could not without a crime have dis¬ 
possessed lii.s adoptive father; nothing therefore 
remained for good citizens bill to endeavour, as 
far as possible, to curb the power of Tiberius, 
and to maintain the sacred reliques of our rights 
and privileges. 

“ In former times, when luxury, the chief 
corrupter of mankind, was scarcely known in 
our republic, ambition was directed towards the 
general good ; or if any citizen, whose abilities 
were greater than his integrity, attempted to 
form a party, bis views were soon discovered and 
defeated. As riches increased, the partisans-of 
men of distinction grew into armies; the state 
was torn to pieces by the discordant interests of 
various leaders, each of whose revenues were 
equal, perhaps superior to those of u powerful 
monarch, and whose influence was considerably 
more extensive. Equality could no longer sub¬ 
sist; and the chimerical idea which a few enthu¬ 
siasts, rather than true friends to liberty conceir- 



•-(1, that the ancient principles of government 
could be re-established in all tlieir purity, when 
simplicity and frugality were lost, only served 
to engage the powerful to strengthen their forces 
and increase the means of seduction. To put in 
force the Agrarian laws, when the most, leading 
men of the state are interested in opposing them, 
is certainly impracticable ; and without an equal 
distribution of the goods of fortune, or at least 
without preventing too great a disparity, no per¬ 
fect commonwealth can subsist. Brutus was per¬ 
haps one of these enthusiasts described, and the 
conduct of his associates is still less to be defend¬ 
ed. It appears to me that Caesar was necessitated 
to act as he did ; for had he submitted to the de¬ 
mands of his opponents and dismissed his army, 
he must have been the passive assistant in estab¬ 
lishing the sovereignty of Pompey. This was a 
part for which nature had not formed him : with 
the talents and virtues he possessed, had he lived 
in different times, he would have freed his coun¬ 
try from the yoke of the Tarquins, he would have 
revenged on the Decemvirs the blood of Virginia, 
would have driven Hannibal out of Italy, and 
been satisfied with the honours spontaneously be¬ 
stowed on him by his country : such was the 
conqueror of the Gauls, the pardoner of his 



enemies! Augustus, by a long- and peaceful ad¬ 
ministration, healed the wounds of civil discord; 
few acts of injustice were committed during his 
government, and internal peace diffused pros¬ 
perity over our extensive dominions. The Ro¬ 
man name was respectable throughout, all nations, 
and the shafts of misfortune seemed only direct¬ 
ed against the family of the ruler: we were as 
fortunate as the degeneracy of our manners 
could reasonably permit us to hope. Tiberius, 
notwithstanding his profound dissimulation, has 
already convinced us that lie aims at more abso¬ 
lute power than his predecessor ever desired. 
We should repel every innovation of despotism, 
at the same time that we preserve respect for his 
person ; remembering that our aged bark requires 
a pilot, though we must not suffer this pilot to 
tyrannize over the mariners, nor drive tile vessel 
on a rock. These are the maxims which 1 have 
ever pursued, and which constituted the motives 
of my opposition to the dictates of Sejauus. I 
was of opinion that the spirit of rivalry, among 
the heads of the republic, which disappeared 
under the superior power of Augustus, might 
break out afresh, in a more dangerous and more 
disgraceful manner, when fomented by an insi¬ 
dious favourite for his illicit and selfish purposes. 
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1 wish to revive the pristine zeal of our nobles in 
defence of the laws of ltome, ami of the empire 
of Tiberius: 1 ran scarcely believe that even the 
most cruel, avaricious, and lawless prince, unless 
impelled by infatuation, can voluntarily seek the 
ruin of his country, with the interests of which 
his own are so nearly connected: hut narrow¬ 
minded ministers, who have been raised, without 
desert, to wealth and power, who act merely for 
their private ends, may calumniate the prince to 
Iiis people, and the nation to their sovereign; 
they may spread corruption and dissension till 
they involve both in mutual calamities. 1 have 
no personal enmity to Scjanus, though 1 despise 
his character, and fear, lor the republic, the in¬ 
crease of his influence; but l contented myself 
with repulsing the vanity that urged liis preten¬ 
sion to the hand of Valeria. I never opposed 
the promotion of any of his adherents to places by 
which the public safety was not endangered; yet 
I am sensible that my exile is owing to his arti¬ 
fices. 1 made no resistance—the sacrifice was 
not great to abandon a country where I must 
have been hourly a spectator of wrongs, which 
probably I should have in vain attempted to re¬ 
dress. 

Whether fear or malice induced Sejanus to 
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v’loose for my retreat a neglected island, winch 
has no communication with the continent; to 
plate me m a habitation scarce defended from 
the inclemency of the seasons, and to allow foi 
my subsistence only rocky ground, cultivated by- 
two oi three slates, whom he, peihaps, tom* 
unaided to watth my motions, but whom I have 
converted into useful and industrious beings, all 
this, my char Marcus, is totally indifferent to 
me, and such is the tenderness of Valena for 
her father, that she has aequo ed sufficient mag¬ 
nanimity to relinquish, without a sigh, the- gay 
prospects that opened to her blooming yeais, 1 
boast of no stoicism; I love to enjoy and com¬ 
municate the gifts of fortune ; 1 regret any 
fnends, and sometimes lament that I am useless 
to my country; bul 1 am conscious of having 
acted uprightly, of having done my duty; and 
neither desire of revenge, nor repining at destiny, 
disturbs my repose. One grief alone hung like a 
weight on my existence. Often, m solitude and 
silence, the image of Marcus presented itself to 
my imagination, and even that grief was stilled, 
though not effaced, by my love for Rome, m 
whose cause you bled. Whatever is now my. 
Vot. a. , f 





fate, Valeria will find in you a inend and pro¬ 
tector.” 

I was about to speak, but he prevented me by 
proceeding; “ I know, my son, that you would 
wish to restore me to my former situation; but 
supplications would neither be consistent with 
your spirit, no f with my character. These I am 
certain you would disdain : every attempt to ex¬ 
cite the minds of the Romans against their 
prince is abhorrent to my nature, and I would 
not accept of liberty on such terms. Time may 
change the face of affairs, and may give me the 
means of returning With honour: in the mean 
while I charge you, by your filial affection, and 
by the services you have done your country, ne¬ 
ver to be led astray by private resentment. Re¬ 
flect how many have become guilty of irrepara¬ 
ble crimes by engaging too warmly in a cause 
which was just in the beginning. I need not 
warn you never to be seduced by a false ambition 
to court the fa'your of any man, however power- 
. ful: or, when the laws of your country forbid, 
implicitly obey the dictates of any prince, even 
were he endowed with the virtues of a Germani- 
»£ u s- Believe me, Marcus, thje best of men,' 
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when trusted with sovereignty, are liable to com - 
■nit injustice, from the very benevolence and hu¬ 
manity of their dispositions. Strict impartiality 
in this world can only be found on tables of 
bronze, or of marble.” 

I represented to Valerius, that whatever might 
be his fate, I was determined to share it; that 
henceforth all my wishes centered in the desire 
of never being separated from him and Valeria, 
unless I could once more be so fortunate as to 
employ my arms in the service of my country; 
hut that peace would be a stranger to my breast, 
while the injuries he received from Sejanus re¬ 
mained unpunished. 

“ Sejanus,” resumed he, “ had not power to 
injure me; my fame, nay my happiness, has 
constantly been independent of his malice; and 
the vain stratagems he lias employed deserve from 
Marcus no other punishment than contempt. 
True greatness, my son, consists no less in being 
superior to persecutions of this nature, than to 
the ills they may have occasioned. I must esteem 
a man before I would resent his ill conduct. 
Leave Sejanus to the certain, though perhaps 
tardy, vengeance of the public,' and think only 
liow you are to maintain, with unshaken dig- 
r 3 
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nity, the character of a Roman : when at Rome> 
regardless of the insidious favours of the great, 
and of the seditious applauses of the people; 
and when engaged in foreign service, neither en¬ 
dangering the safety of your troops in the cause 
of your private ambition, nor sacrificing your 
laurels, and the' splendor of our arms, to the 
fear of raising jealousy at home. But this ex¬ 
hortation is unnecessary; your warmth of dis¬ 
position and love of glory require rather to be 
suppressed than excited ; I charge you, therefore, 
to remember, that, by strict moderation alone you 
can be essentially serviceable to the republic. 
To her you must dedicate your life : myself and 
Valeria are only to he secondary considerations; 
seclusion has not been my choice, but. the cir¬ 
cumstances which have led to it render it ho¬ 
nourable, and not unpleasing to me. In you it 
would 1>c criminal; you are destined for an ac¬ 
tive life, and tiie difficulties under which Rome 
now labours, afford you an ample field for the 
exercise of every virtue ; especially in these un¬ 
fortunate times, when public degeneracy, more 
than the Caesarean fortune, menaces Rome With 
slavery. There have been many proofs of heroic 
fortitude, of patriotic zeal, equal if not superior 



to what the most shining part of former annals 
ran produce; and my prophetic hopes assure 
ine that you will be conspicuous with the bright¬ 
est of these examples.” 

Our conversation was here interrupted by the 
arrival of Valeria, and her presence prevented 
rny reply. She was welcomed by her father 
with a sentiment of pleasure that diffused a glow 
of cheerfulness over his Countenance, 

Septimius, 1 have often formed in my imagi¬ 
nation an idea which seems realized in Valeria. 
She has all the graces and instruction of polished 
life, with the candour and simplicity of the na¬ 
tives of uncorrupted regions. The ingenuous 
Bertha sometimes appeared childish ; the elegant 
Aurelia has lost her attractions in affectation, 
and perhaps there was always some mixture of 
artifice in her character, over which rny parti¬ 
ality had east a veil; but never till now did I 
truly experience that sensation which the un¬ 
feeling calumniate, and the licentious profane. 
Do not accuse me of hastily giving way to the 
first impression : all I had heard of Valeria since 
my return from captivity, assured me that she 
was formed to make me happy ; and the sight 
of this lovely maid has convinced me that I can- 
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not be so without her—but, alas! Septimius, I 
dare not trust the rapturous prospect which my 
imagination would create. Valerius is insulted 
and oppressed; he will not allow me to share his 
exile from the world ; he has shewn me that it 
is incompatible with my duty; how' can I re¬ 
store him with honour to the senate ? Ilow can 
I prevail on him to consent to any steps that 
I may take to this effect ? Should 1 acquiesce 
with him in the heroic firmness that makes him 
submit to his present situation, a supposition at. 
which my nature revolts, must I disguise rny 
thoughts whenever I would wish to visit him ? 
and when should 1 not desire to fly to him for 
counsel, for encouragement, in every virtuous re¬ 
solution ? Could I bear to deprive him of the 
society of Valeria, who sheds a balm over the 
cares of life; whose filial attachment compen¬ 
sates the loss of every friend lie once posses¬ 
sed ? Would she consent to such a separation ? 
Nay, could 1 support the idea that 1 was liv¬ 
ing in felicity and splendor, while my uncle, 
my protector, the most distinguished patrician 
of the republic, was plunged in neglect and 
indigence r 

These are thoughts that damp all the ecstacy 
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I feel in being reunited to Valerius, and his 
too lovely daughter. Alas! my friend, are 
we to owe our misery to the most pleasing, 
the purest and most natural affections of the 
soul ? 
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LETTER LXII 

I AM mack* unspeakably uneasy by a circum¬ 
stance winch, though inconsiderable in itself, 
may be productive of fatal consequences. The 
.Sicilian slave, who was n commended to me by 
fiermameus, made Ins escape thicc nights since 
m ibe boat of the poor lislu riii.in, whose hut 
we entend whin we first disembarked on the 
island. He t ompelled the o\vner to accompany 
him, aswi learned by the return of the fisher¬ 
man this morning, who seemed confused and pe¬ 
nitent : he confessed that he had been terrified 
by the menaces of the slave, who came to linn 
during the night, accompanied by another of my 
people, and forced him to convey them to the 
island of Liparc. The wife was likewise con¬ 
strained to enter the boat with them, in order to 
prevent enquiry; and when vve knew next morn¬ 
ing of their departure, vve had no means of pur¬ 
suing them in time, my vessel being anchored 
off the opposite coast of Ericasa, where there is 
a safer harbour. The fisherman, who never be- 



fore made so long a voyage, relates that tlie Si¬ 
cilian slave had a vessel prepared at. Lipare, in 
which he immediately set .sail for the continent, 
pretending that he M as dispatched by me. 

Valerius is willing to suppose that these slaves 
had no other motive for departure than the re¬ 
covery of their liberty ; but my anxiety is great, 
and from all circumstances 1 am convinced that 
we have every thing to fear for the safety of my 
uncle, when once his enemies perceive that their 
villainy is discovered. I reproach myself for 
not having taken the necessary precautions to 
prevent such a misfortune; hut I find myself in¬ 
capable of guarding against the complicated 
schemes of artful dissimulation. Were I the 
only victim, life would not he worth the atten¬ 
tion requisite to investigate the plots of such 
men : but that my arrival should be fatal to Va¬ 
lerius! 1 cannot support the thought. O Septi - 
mius! some artful means must have been prac¬ 
tised to engage Gerniauicus to place this Sicilian 
in rny family ; and yet it might be imagined 
that this excellent, prince, who is continually the 
object of treacherous enmity, would have mis¬ 
trusted some perfidy. I am certain that he could 
not intentionally have deceived me. 

Cariovaldas spoke but too truly, when he said 
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ill at 1 should he condemned to a life of anxiety 
and perturbation. Amidst the wilds and deserts 
of Germany I was not surrounded by a 1 ace of 
beings ever leady to revolt by treachery against 
the state of subordination in which they lne; 
yet it has been one of n>y constant studies to 
make that state as little felt as possible. Valerius 
laments with me that so laige a portion of man¬ 
kind should, by servile occupations, lose so much 
of the dignity of human nature, and that it be¬ 
comes necessary to govern them with a strict se¬ 
verity, often more distressing to their rulers Ilian 
to themselves. “ Instruction,” says he, “ and 
intellectual pursuits unfortunately cannot be ge¬ 
neral, and they whose minds are unenlighten¬ 
ed, may easily he corrupted and seduced. Mo¬ 
dest and industrious simplicity should he the 
characteristic of the lowei class of men ; and we 
are m some measure to blame ourselves, or rather 
the universal empire of luxury, for the emnes 
they commit, in consequence of having been 
elevated to participate the pleasures of fortune, 
without having enjoyed its only true advantage, 
that of a liberal education. These reasons in¬ 
duce me to overlook the treachery of Rodias and 
Ins companions, and should lead you to pardon 
the Sicilian The very situation in which such 
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men are placed will habituate them to a perpe¬ 
tual concealment of their passions and senti¬ 
ments: and even those whom we instruct in let¬ 
ters and sciences, are still obliged to live for us 
and not for themselves.” 

In this manner does Valerius, reason on all the 
moral and casual ills of life; his mind rises su¬ 
perior to their power, and enjoys perpetual se¬ 
renity ; like the summit, of some lofty moun¬ 
tain unmoved by storms, while the thunder rolls 
beneath, and the sable clouds involve the lower 
world in darkness. 

IIow far am 1 from having attained this ex¬ 
alted fortitude ! and yet, Septimius, I am not 
anxious for myself. I intended to have passed 
some time in Ericusa; every thing attaches 
me to this spot, and while I yielded to the 
inexpressible transport of listening to the en¬ 
gaging converse of Valeria, and to the sublime 
philosophy of Titus, I found myself repaid for 
all my sufferings, and vainly hoped to fix in my 
unsettled mind some'plan for my future con¬ 
duct; but now' every moment of my stay may 
increase the danger to which Valerius is expos¬ 
ed. I must tear myself hence to prevent the 
dreadful consequences which may arise front the 
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slave’* discovery: I must leave the objects of 
my t.enderest affection, that I may not lose them 
for ever—the winds at present oppose my de¬ 
parture. 
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LETTER LXIII. 

T I1F. northerly winch has blown prune 

days w ith |K'fuliar violence, impedes all naviga¬ 
tion, .md It not liens the pain of parting: my 
liearl i- torn by contrary emotions, and nothing 
but my liars for the safety of Valerius could 
make me wish to leave tins island. When my 
imagination presents to me the misfortune that 
may ensue from the least delay, 1 fly with impa¬ 
tience to the sea shore, m hopes that I shall per¬ 
ceive some change in the winds ; and yet when 
I observe a cloud that seems to portend an altera¬ 
tion, my heart involuntarily forms a momentary 
wish that I may he still detained. Sigismar 
omits no opportunity of assisting and consoling 
me ; to him alone I dare communicate the whole 
of my anxiety. Valerius is undismayed in the 
midst of danger ; and the sacred awe impressed 
on me by the contemplation of his fortitude, 
forbids me to express the least apprehension in 
his presence. Veleria has, m some measure, 
lost her fears in the confidence of her father; 
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or, perhaps, she conceals them from the sanu 
motive. Heaven forbid that 1 should awaken 
them! The study of my life would be to 
shit lit her from the rude blast of misfortune. <>' 
that I could prevent her ever knowing sor¬ 
row ! 

Wo pass our days in tile most mtcieslmg 
conversation, and evcij hour increases my admi¬ 
ration for Valeria-. Speaking 10 him of the visit 
I had made to his villa at Bane, and the demon¬ 
strations of affei tion to linn which 1 had witnes¬ 
sed in both the rich and indigent inhabitants 
of the place, he turned aside, and seemed to con¬ 
ceal a greater emotion than i ever saw before on 
Ins countenance, lie changed the discourse to 
Ills libiary, which, he said, was the part of Ins 
possessions he the most regretted. “ While 1 
had the advantage,” continued he, “ of consult¬ 
ing at pleasure the sage who could enlighten 
me with the experience of ages, I conceived that 
such communication was essential to my ex¬ 
istence ; and when public affairs, or the inevit¬ 
able interruptions of society, kept me two or 
three days absent from my silent preceptors, my 
imagination seemed languid, and my mind va¬ 
cant I am now accustomed to he deprived 
of such resources, and feel the advantage from 
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digesting more at leisure in my memory what 
I have formerly read ; nay,” added he, turning 
to Sigismar, who listens attentively to every w ord 
of Valerius, “ when 1 consider the virtues, the 
judgment, the penetration and firmness in the 
character of your father, such as I am certain 
has been faithfully described by Marcus, I begin 
almost to entertain a doubt of the utility of 
books, and to suppose that curiosity, and the 
desire of knowing the thoughts and actions of 
the wise and good, are the principal incentives 
to reading: elegance of style, and the various 
arts of persuasion, which the study of eloquence 
imparts, are other considerations. But though 
Cariovaldas wanted no assistance from the philo¬ 
sopher, or the moralist, and practised all, nay 
more Ilian they have taught, without having 
consulted their works; yet you, Sigismar, who 
have inherited his talents and his virtues, you, 
who would he an ornament to any country, 
are commendable for wishing to acquire the 
knowledge, which a series of ages has diffused 
over this part of the .globe. It will give you 
advantages which no wise man' should contemn : 
it will confirm you in the principles you have 
adopted, and will convince you of the truth 
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never too often repeated, that v, isdom and virtut 
are but one.” ' 

^Sigisinai slit (1 It art at the mention of his 
jPutln i " O Valerius,” exclaimed lit, “ smec 
1 hate lost Cariovaklas, «Ity cannot I remain 
with you, and bring up his descendants m imita¬ 
tion of his virtues arid of joins.” 

1 have lxen mteirupted in the mariners, who 
inform me that tin weatlur permils our de- 
partme. My troubled spu its starce allow me 
to think—I must not wait. Septimius 1 my 
frit nd ’ how can I bid farewt 11 to Valerius and 
his d,nigbti i ? The cast reddens with the ap~ 
p>. oach of day—1 t annot depart without seeing 
them. 
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1 W I! IT( . to you, my friend, from on board my 
galley. Sigismar reposes ; our hardy rowers eut 
with measured strokes (lie liipiid < lenient; the 
pilot sings at the helm; l alone am wretched; 
ltiv perturhation increases as I approach the 
shores of Italy ; in vain I look back ui the cluster 
of islands which are scarce visible on the hori¬ 
zon. What an immense space have a few hours 
interposed In tween me and happiness! 

When I closed my last letter, in the utmost 
agitation, 1 found Valeria risen. She was walk¬ 
ing slowly beneath the trees that shade the dwell¬ 
ing : I saw her stop, and with eyes full of tears, 
contemplate the unfurled sails of my galley. 
When she perceived me, she thanked me (or 
hastening my departure, as she lilt the necessity 
of my presence at Home, and acknowledged that 
the flight of my slave had given her alarms, 
which she endeavoured to conceal before her 
father. Her filial affection, ami the confidence 
she placed in me, overcame all my resolution, or 

XoL. II, 



rather the little remains of fortitude, which 1 
had aUeni|>ie(l to collect, that .1 might he able to 
support the parting moment Valerius found us 
iutliis situation; he embraced me ; •• My son,” 
said lie, “ the only concern l have ia this world, 
is tin: care of my honour, of Valeria, and yourself, 
f need not recommend to you the two first ; but 
1 charge you, by your love for me, by tile tender 
and compassionate regard with which the unpro¬ 
tected state of my daughter inspires you, not to 
expose yourself rashly, nor to risk a life devoted 
to your country, in any service but that of 
Home” 

How can 1 obey him r What could 1 promise } 

I know not bow 1 tore myself from his anus ; 
long did l perceive hint with Valeria on the 
bench; my eyes continued fixed to the spot, 
white they could distinguish the beloved objects 
even now, while 1 am writing, they turn invo¬ 
luntarily towards that part of the horizon. 

A cioodv vapour has involved the nearest of 
the islands—1 am once more a solitary being in 
the wide universe—Why was I restored to the 
protector of my youth, to the parent w-liom 
I have ever loved with inexpressible fondness, 
and who is imu more dear to me, far more dear, 
as the father of Valeria ! Why did I enjoy a 



•gleam of transitory rapture '■ Why has death 
often fled from mv wishes ? 

The excellent Kigisinar. whose gentle ami be¬ 
neficent disposition ever sympathises with my 
siilK rings, has given up one of the greatest of 
enjoyments, that, of repose and oblivion, to share 
the sorrows of his -friend. Septimius, yon u ill 
pardon the wild expressions of my despair; the 
a re!eh whose heart is lacerated with poignant al- 
t’letiun, looks on sleep and oblivion of «arc 
with longing eyes or with hopeless dejection. 

] will rouse myself from this < stress of grief; 
mv resolution is settled, and whatever is the 
event, yoa shall he informed of it. 

You will judge of the disorder of my mind by 
the incoherence so apparent in my w riting*, I 
fly to you, the most valued of friends, for conso¬ 
lation. St nne! inn s I start, as from a deep re¬ 
verie ; and though every instant transports me 
further from Kriensa, 1 impatiently enquire with 
what dispatch we proceed on our voyage. 

We are now at a small distance front the Pon¬ 
tine islands, the place of banishment for many 
illustrious exiles, and particularly the wretched 
Julia : the sight of them increases mv uneasiness, 
Sigismaf, whose mind is free from those ideas 
that cloud in my imagination, the beauteous 
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appearance of nature in our once fortunate coun¬ 
try, often stands motionless with pleasure and 
admiration. The benefit of cultivation excites 
' no less his attention, than the charms of nature: 
fully convinced of the advantages of agriculture, 
he regrets that the institutions of the Cheruscans 
are adverse to this noblest and most harmless 
method of enriching a nation. The variegated 
fields of Campania attract his eyes far more than 
the sumptuous villas, whose terraces project into 
the sea. 

lie is lately become acquainted with the im¬ 
mortal TEneid ; and traces, with enthusiasm, 
every spot celebrated by the poet, lie would 
willingly have visited the grotto of the Cum,'can 
Sybil, and has learned, with delight, that Mise- 
nuin and Ca'ieta still retain the names given to 
them by the Trojan; but he is not dazzled 
by the splendid embellishments which Virgil has 
lavished on his hero. lie considers him as an 
unjust invader, who robs Latinus of his pow¬ 
er, and Turnns of Lavinia; but is greatly 
interested in the fate of this unhappy prince, 
and justifies the resentment of Amata. The only 
circumstance which in some measure reconciles 
him to /Eneas, is his invariable piety towards 
Anchises. Had my mind been at ease, I should 
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Slave received infinite satisfaction from Iris re¬ 
marks, which flow spontaneously from a heart, 
uncorrupted by irregular passion, fallacious pre¬ 
judice, or pernicious example. 
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LETTER LXV. 

We met with a violent tempest of!' the pro¬ 
montory of Circe,* and my impatience nearly 
caused the destruction of my friend, and of our 
gallant seamen: they perceived the storm in¬ 
creasing, and urged me to return to Ca’ieta; but 
unwilling to hazard any delay, I prest them to 
continue their course, vainly hoping we could 
reach Ostia; hut finding this impracticable, I 
proposed we should make the port of Antium.f 
The seamen used all their ellbrts to obey me, and 
Sigismar and myself gave what assistance we 
could; but having passed Astura, the surge 
threw us on the coast; the galley was shattered 
into a thousand pieces, many of our people were 
hurt, and hardly escaped with life. This acci¬ 
dent constrains me to pass a night at Antium, 
where we arrived on foot after great labour and 

* Now called Mount Circello. 

t l’orto d'Anzio, a small sea port in the Pope's domi¬ 


nions. 



fatigue. 1 have taken possession of your villa,* 
ami have experienced much attention from your 
servants in succouring my pour seamen, whom 
1 had almost sacrificed to my vehemence of tem¬ 
per. 

I did not think it just that Sigismar should be 
deprived of the pleasure of visiting some of the 
wonders of art, with which the taste and mag¬ 
nificence of latter ages have crowded this city 
and its environs. I conducted him to the gar¬ 
dens of Meeauias, and shewed him the statue of 
Augustus, placed by that minister as presiding 
over the tepid fountain, which he destined to be, 
like that prince, for the good of the public. We 
then went to the elegant and simple dwelling of 
Pomponius Attieus, whose character I endea¬ 
voured to explain to my Chcrusean friend: for, at 
first, he did not seem inclined to think favour¬ 
ably of a man, who adhered to no decided opi¬ 
nion concerning the great events which deter¬ 
mined the fate of his country; but when lie 
heard that his universal kindness was not shewn 
during the prosperity, but in the adversity of 

* The Septiinii had a villa here: those of Mecwnas, 
Attieus, Augustus, &c, are taken notice of hy several 
ancient authors. 
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each successive, party or individual, he attributed 
his conduct rather to general benevolence, than 
to moral indifference or insensibility, To me it 
appears impossible to know Atticus, without es¬ 
teeming and loving him ; but at the same lime, 
a man of his disposition may not perhaps unjust¬ 
ly be considered as a private benefit and a pub¬ 
lic evil. 

We afterwards saw the pompous mansion of 
Tiberius, who has rendered this villa much more 
splendid than I remember to have seen it when 
in the possession of Augustus. It was here this 
great man received the best of titles ; it was here 
that he was saluted father of his country : 
but the present state of the apartments declares 
that they rather belong to the master than the 
father. A profusion of gold and precious stones 
appears in every room ; the walls and pavement 
are of the most costly marbles, and many statues 
have been added, amongst which I observed, 
with a mixture of admiration and disgust, a dy¬ 
ing gladiator, in whom the pangs of dissolution 
are expressed with such truth, as can only please 
the artist, or the tyrant. How different is the 
expression of another statue in the same portico! 
It represents a combatant springing forward to 
attack an enemy on horseback; strength and 
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agility arc in every limb, courage and dignity 
in the countenance, and with such animation as 
might iriftfee spirit into the coldest bosom. Sigis- 
mar was delighted, but not astonished at the 
sight of this figure; the perfection of art has so 
much of nature, that he who is unacquainted 
with the difficulty and progressive labour, by 
which such perfection is attained, will not be 
surprised at an excellence which only corresponds 
with his own ideas and observations. 

We entered the temple of Fortune,* and here 
I had an opportunity of observing how easily my 
friend is induced to yield to reason and convic¬ 
tion. Having heard of this celebrated fane, and 
of its oracles delivered by the drawing of lots, he 
was strongly tempted to make tile trial. I first 
enquired of him whether he really believed there 
existed any means by which it was possible to 
obtain a knowledge of the future, except by 
conjectures arising from a combination of past 
incidents : he seemed doubtful, confessed that 
he had never been firmly persuaded of the gift of 
human prescience, though few of his country¬ 
men doubted of its truth, and the example of 
most nations confirmed them in their opinion. 

* Horace, Ode 36, Book X. 
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lie acquiesced in my arguments against the be¬ 
nefit of foreseeing events, and consented to re¬ 
linquish his first intentions, desiring to hear my 
opinion of the empire of Fortune in general. I 
represented to him the evident inconsistency of 
such belief in her power. “ If fortune.” said I, 
" distributed good and ill amongst the inhabi¬ 
tants of-the earth, and the universe were govern¬ 
ed by chance, our prayers would be of little 
avail to so capricious a Divinity, whose very 
name implies irregular casualty ; but if, as we 
have every reason to suppose, an all-powerful, 
just, and merciful Being watches over us, and 
dispenses blessings and misfortunes, according 
to his wisdom and our deserts, it is to him we 
should direct our supplications, or rather, it is 
in him we should place our trust. The rest is su¬ 
perstitious error and idle curiosity; whatever 
events are to happen, it is our duty to meet 
them with intrepidity; and we could do no 
more, if by foreknowledge we were prepared for 
them.” 

Sigismar blushed, and confessed that solici¬ 
tude for the future was generally inconsistent 
with true fortitude: he willingly quitted the 
temple, and we passed near the ruined monu¬ 
ment erected to the memory of Coriolanus by 
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the Volscians, after murdering him for his tardy 
repentance of the injuries he had done his coun¬ 
try. Sigismar contemplated the decayed struc¬ 
ture with peculiar attention, and then turning 
to me, asked what wc Romans thought of the 
man whose ashes lay there entombed. I answer¬ 
ed, that we neither loved him as a friend, nor 
esteemed him as an enemy; that his resentment 
had corrupted his principles, and that his for¬ 
mer virtues were effaced by the greatest of all 
crimes. Sigismar heaved a deep sigh, and press¬ 
ing my hand, “Marcus!” said he, “the Ro¬ 
mans are not the only men, who have a country, 
and who must not join her enemies.” 

It was now late, and we returned to your villa, 
where I met those of our mariners who had least 
suffered, and who had stopped on our way at the 
Temple of Neptune* to suspend at the shrine 
some reliques of our shipwreck. The shores re¬ 
echoed with their acclamations, and they were 
impatient to tempt once more the faithless ele¬ 
ment, in a hark which your people had provided. 
But as there is no expectation that the sea will 
permit our departure this evening or to-morrow, 

* In this place is a small town and fortress, with a pa¬ 
lace, Pamfili, belonging to Prince Doria. 
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I shall continue my journey to Rome by land, 
and mean to set out at break of day. Farewell, 
Septi alius, your servants have taken the charge 
of dispatching my letters to you—my next 
will inform you whether we are slaves or Ro¬ 
mans. 
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LETTER LXVI. 

Septimius, I never concealed my intentions 
from you till in my last two letters. Accustomed 
to open all my heart to my friend, this conceal¬ 
ment has given me uneasiness ; and nothing but 
the fear of involving you in that ruin, which 
seemed to hang over our family, could have re¬ 
duced me to such painful necessity. 

I arrived at Rome early in the afternoon, and 
immediately went to the palace. The com¬ 
mander of the Praetorian guard, who was on 
duty, informed me the emperor had given or¬ 
ders that none should be admitted: I answered 
that the honour and safety of Tiberius were con¬ 
cerned in what 1 had to say; the officer perceiv¬ 
ed I was determined, and suffered me to pass. 
In the antichamber I found the usual crowd of 
freedmen and slaves of all denominations, who 
are suffered to enter while men of rank and inde¬ 
pendent citizens are excluded. I applied for im¬ 
mediate audience and obtained it, when Tiberius 
had been acquainted with the urgency of my 
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request: he received me with a countenance on 
which appeared a kind of smile, and commanded 
that we should be left to ourselves. I thus began: 

“ A Homan patrician, who has ever done his 
duty to his couutry, in the most distinguished 
manner, both in the field and senate, has been 
forcibly conveyed by his own slaves to a remote 
island, where he has been left near two years, in 
a state unworthy of the meanest of his depen¬ 
dants. He has been torn from his honours, his 
possessions, and his friends;. three of these slaves 
yet survive, and accuse a more powerful, and 
more complicated villain, of being the first in¬ 
stigator of their crime, while this villain shields 
his guilt under the sacred name of Tiberius. 
Your honour is more interested than that of Va¬ 
lerius in clearing up this infamous transaction, 
and in restoring him to his former dignity : your 
safety is dependent on his.”- 

I expected to have found Tiberius embarras¬ 
sed : he was calm, and I proceeded. 

“ Valerius has convinced me that in its pre¬ 
sent state of degeneracy, a chief is necessary to 
our republic: the unshaken love which he bears 
his country attaches him firmly to the man, 
whom the will of Providence, and no mean ta¬ 
lents of his own, have placed in the highest sta- 



tion which can be filled by a mortal. He vene¬ 
rates in you the' majesty of Rome, and would 
defend your life as he would guard the capitol; 
but he may fall a victim to the treacherous de¬ 
signs of those, who are enemies to the state, and 
incapable of regard for Tiberius: with him may 
vanish all remaining loyalty to a prince who once 
declared he only accepted of sovereign power 
that he might be useful to his country. Valerius 
may perish—and Marcus Flmninius cannot be 
his avenger. lie will not disobey his paternal 
injunctions. But the Roman (ire is not extinct; 
it animates the breast of many heroes whose in¬ 
trepid valour will crush the hydra of insidious 
politics, and with the tremendous arm of justice 
annihilate the murderers of the great descendant 
of Poplicola.” 

Tiberius changed colour, but his features were 
scarcely discomposed, and he soon wholly re¬ 
sumed the emperor. 

“ Marcus,” said he, “ I commend, and thank 
you for your zeal; I have already informed you 
of my sentiments in favour of Titus Valerius; 
you are not rashly t<? credit the testimony of a 
few guilty slaves, who seek to calumniate others 
as an excuse for their crime; nevertheless, en¬ 
quiries shall be made, and due punishment in- 
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flicted on the guilty : in the mean time you will 
find that the principal cause of your complaint 
has been removed. I no sooner learned from my 
son, that the retreat of Valerius was involuntary, 
than I represented the affair to a senate, which 
I convoked on the occasion; I entreated the 
conscript fathers to depute two of their most ho¬ 
nourable colleagues, Valerius Maximus and 
Messala Corvinus,* to conduct your uncle back 
to Iiome. Four days arc elapsed since their de¬ 
parture : they have taken the road of Puteoli, 
and are by this time embarked for the island of 
Ericusa, as I gave orders that Torquatus should 
supply them with vessels. If the wind is favour¬ 
able, you may shortly expect to see Valerius and 
his daughter; and I hope you will for the future 
be less rash in your suspicions, and less precipi¬ 
tate in your proceedings. My esteem for your , 
uncle, my consideration of your services, and 
the desire I entertain of being more nearly con¬ 
nected with men who prefer the good of their 
country to every other consideration; all engage 
me to banish from my remembrance the hasty 


* Tlie Maximi and Corvini were branches of the Vale¬ 
rian family. 
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ami reprehensible manner in which you first ad¬ 
dressed me.” 

I was struck mute with astonishment, my dear 
Septimius, but, I confess did not yield an impli¬ 
cit belief to the‘information that was given me; 
at least I conceived there must be some artifice 
concealed in a measure that seemed too generous 
for the disposition of Tiberius. Notwithstanding 
his censure of my temerity, I should have ven¬ 
tured at some interrogations, had I not been pre¬ 
vented by tile entrance of' several persons, who 
had waited for an audience, and whom the em¬ 
peror ordered to appear as soon sis he had an¬ 
swered me. 

1 immediately went to Germanicus, who, hap¬ 
pily for my peace of mind, is not yet departed 
for Syria. lie received me with inexpressible 
pleasure, felicitated me on the speedy return of 
Valerius'; and removed all 'my doubts for the 
present, by assuring me that the deputation had 
been publicly sent, and that Drusus was the per¬ 
son who had persuaded the emperor to a mea¬ 
sure so contrary to what might have been ex¬ 
pected from the known influence of Sejanus, 
and the strong- suspicions that appeared against 
him. 

My satisfaction is not complete, and I made 
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no scruple of avowing to Germanicus, that how¬ 
ever sensible I might be of the friendship of Dru¬ 
sus, I could not disguise my disapprobation of 
the means by which he must Jiave acquired his 
information of the place to which Valerius had 
been banished. 

Germanicus seemed tacitly to agree with me, 
and lamented that I should have reason to com¬ 
plain of the Sicilian, whom he had recommended: 
he recollected that Drusus had often employed 
him in commissions of little consequence, and 
praised his intelligence; but he convinced me 
clearly that he was far from approving the step 
which his brother had taken on this occasion, 
though he believed it to proceed from the zeal of 
friendship. 

My first idea was to set out immediately for 
Campania in hopes of meeting Valerius, but 
Germanicus assures me that he is to be conduct¬ 
ed by sea to Ostia: I must therefore wait with 
resignation, but it is impossible to describe what 
I feel. 

I wished impatiently to have an explanation 
with Drusus ; but, much to my mortification, I 
learned that he was gone on a hunting party into, 
Sabina, and would be several days absent. His 
conduct displeases me greatly; it might have 



been productive of the most fatal consequences, 
and I fear the motive is not merely generosity or 
friendship. Forgive me, Septimius, if I judge 
too hardly of your friend ; I have no conception 
that noble actions are to be pursued by clandes¬ 
tine means ; truth and honour love the day. 
My obligations to Drusus will embarrass me ; 
for how can I be grateful when I disapprove of 
his proceeding, and yet how can I resent a 
measure that restores Valerius to dignity and 
peace ? 
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LETTER LXVII. 

To my former uneasiness, which, however ab¬ 
surd it may appear, is beyond my power to re¬ 
move, may be added the pain I feel for Sigismar, 
who has not received any accounts of Bertha, or 
of his family, though he had given them in¬ 
structions in what manner intelligence might be 
conveyed to him at Rome. They only are ac¬ 
quainted with the place to which his journey was 
directed, and even to them he did not commu¬ 
nicate the motive of his sudden departure. At 
my return home last night I found him leaning 
against the pedestal which supports a bust of 
the unfortunate Demetrius.* You know with 
what tender regard we have always preserved 
this image of that too amiable prince, who was 
the victim of his attachment to the Romans, and 
of the malignant jealousy of an unworthy bro- 

* Son of Philip, king of Macedon, brought as an host¬ 
age- to Rome by Titus Flaminius, and much beloved 
there. Livy, Book 33. 
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thcr. Sigismar had learned his story, and was 
greatly affected by it. “ Unhappy youth,” said 
he, “ what must have been his feelings, when 
he was forced to leave this hospitable roof, and 
return to a country where, divided between the 
ties of nature and gratitude, he must either be¬ 
come hateful to his nearest connexions, or forget¬ 
ful of his generous benefactors, with whom lie 
died in the attempt to reconcile these opposite 
duties ! Oh .' my friend, how painful it is to re¬ 
nounce a happiness which springs from the pur¬ 
est source! How often must Demetrius have 
looked back to these sacred walls! How often, 
amidst the snares and persecutions which sur¬ 
rounded him, must he have called on the name 
of Quintius Flaminius, and supplicated the Gods 
to shower down blessings on the beloved man¬ 
sion which he was doomed never more to be¬ 
hold.” 

Sigismar burst into tears as he pronounced 
these words, and soon after acquainted me with 
his intention of immediately returning into Ger¬ 
many. He leaves me to-morrow, and I cannot 
but reflect on the regret which I shall feel in bid¬ 
ding him farewell; but his distress is great, and 
I dare not detain him any longer. 

I have received a letter from Drums, in which 
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he endeavours to excuse himself for having made 
use of my attendant to learn that I had discover¬ 
ed the retreat of Valerius. He urges the neces¬ 
sity there was for an immediate application to 
the emperor, before Sejanus could have any 
knowledge of the circumstance; and adds that, 
when he returns, he will explain more fully his 
reasons; and, in the mean time, so earnestly 
entreats my forgiveness, with such apparent sin¬ 
cerity, as clearly evinces how much he is interest¬ 
ed for the family of Valerius. Oh Septimius! 
never was 1 more perplexed : Drusus is the last 
man in Rome to whom I would have owed this 
obligation: it wounds me more than you can 
possibly conceive. 

I have here found several of your letters, and 
thank you most sincerely for the kind solicitude 
with which they are written. I sometimes pain- 
ully reflect on the constant disquietude which I 
communicate to you : my life has hitherto been 
a series of troubles, and they have obliged me 
to break through a maxim which I had adopted 
at a very early period of life, never to distress 
my friends by making them sharers of my grief. 
It is, perhaps, the most pardonable species of 
egotism, but still it bears the character of that 
disgusting weakness. A friendship, less gene- 



rous and less constant than yours, w ould not so 
long have heard, with complacency, a succession 
of complaints; but had I not been w ithou,t 
atixic ty on your account I should not have filled 
*my letters «ith my own afflictions. Thank hea¬ 
ven ; the virtues of my friend have been exi mpt- 
ed from such trials 1 May no reverse in his for¬ 
tune ever call from me a proof how deeply I 
should feel his sorrows. It is true, Septunius, 
that I could excuse myself by saying that not my 
own, but the calamities of those dearest to my 
heart have dictated my querulous epistles—yet 
are not those friends superior to misfortune, and 
is it not for -my own sake that I am afflicted? 
Alas! I cannot separate myself from those I love: 
I exist only in them: all I have must be devoted 
to them, except my honour ; and without that, I 
should not be worthy of thur regard. 

I am concerned to find that Germanicus* is 
going on the Syrian expedition without a friend 
in power whom he can trust; even Syllanus, who 
is allied to him, seems purposely removed to 
make way for Piso, who has inherited a settled 
hatred for the Caesarian family from his father, 
who opposed Julius in Africa, and afterwards 


* Tacitus, Book 3. 
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followed Brutus and Cassius. The son has that 
dark and malignant disposition, which is always 
inimical to the fortunate, and assumes the mask 
of disinterestedness and independence, to con¬ 
ceal jealousy and envy. His wife Placina, pow¬ 
erful from her riches and connexions, is too much 
a flatterer of Augusta not to be the enemy 
of Agrippina; and I foresee that all the plans of 
Gcrinaniciis will he counteracted, and all his 
intentions misrepresented. He sees but too clear¬ 
ly the. designs of his enemies, yet continues 
inflexible in his resolution to obey the voice of 
duty. 

1 introduced Sigismar to him this morning, and 
nothing can exceed the demonstrations of esteem 
with which he received him. Soon after our en-. 
trance vve were surprised with the voice of repeat¬ 
ed acclamations,* and, on enquiry, found it pro¬ 
ceeded from the Palatine library, where the lovers 
of literature were assembled to hear a new poetical 
composition. Germanicusproposed that we should 
increase the number of auditors, as Sigismar ex¬ 
pressed the greatest curiosity to be present at a 
meeting of this nature. He was struck with the 

* Pliny, Epistle 13, Book 1. speaking of the emperor 
Claudius, 
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magnificence of the portico, and the statues of the 
Bolides,* placed alternately between the columns. 
The crowd was immense, and Germanicus re¬ 
pented of his proposal, when he discovered that 
the poet was celebrating his victories on the 
banks of the Visurgis. He is naturally averse to 
hear his own praises, and his delicacy was alarm¬ 
ed lest any expression might wound my Cherus- 
can friend: however, he considered that, by 
withdrawing himself abruptly, he would disturb 
tbe assembly, and mortify the poet; but, happi¬ 
ly, this last had sufficient judgment to avoid 
in his composition those reflections on a van¬ 
quished enemy, which are not only illiberal 
in themselves, but injurious to the glory of the 
conqueror. The grammarian Apion,f who ivas 
present, joined 'warmly in the vociferous ap¬ 
plause ; but took notice, to those who stood 
round him, of many words and sentences which 
he condemned as improper, or negligent. Ger- 
manieus was displeased at a liberty which appear¬ 
ed to him injudicious, as it could not be author¬ 
ised by critical knowledge. Apion, an Egyptian, 
can hardly be a competent judge of the elegance 

* Ovid, Propertius, &c. 

t Aulus Gellius, &c. 
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of our language ; and I was myself disgusted 
at his censures, which were trivial and pedantic ; 
but I could not help remarking to Cmsar, that 
such were the natural consequences of these 
assemblies. When Asinius Pollin'* introduced 
the custom of reading literary performances in 
public, he gratified his own vanity, which seems 
to have been excessive; but experience must 
have convinced us, that he rendered little service 
to the learned world. .Before these establish¬ 
ments were known, we bad far greater poets 
than we can now boast. Virgil, Horace, and 
Varius, read their works to a few select friends, 
whose candour and judgment were unquestion¬ 
able ; they availed themselves of their criticism, 
and were not vain of their approbation. Though 
Pollio was amongst the number of their learned 
protectors, we know that they disapproved of 
his ideas in this respect, and foresaw the effects 
of them. Our present men of letters are ap¬ 
plauded in public, and ridiculed in private. Misled 
by the acclamations, which they interpret as 
the voice of sincere approbation; they do not 
reflect that such literary meetings are too nu- 

* Asinius Pollio introduced the custom. Seneca, Con 
trov. 
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merous to be instructive, and that sglf-confidcnce 
is the only quality which they tend to inspire. 
After the poem was ended, Germanicus conduct¬ 
ed Sigismar through the library, and shewed 
him the innumerable volumes that compose this 
interesting collection ; a gift worthy of Augustus 
to the Roman people. The Chcruscan was as¬ 
tonished at the splendid appearance of the tem¬ 
ple of Apollo, and the majestic beauty of the 
Pythian Divinity ;* the graceful attitude, the 
flowing drapery, and the air of poetic inspi¬ 
ration, With which he strikes the lyre, made 
a singular impression on my friend. He ob¬ 
served on the harp a small figure of Marsyas, in 
basso-relief, and asked me why so great an artist* 
as Scopas,f should have singled out the most 
unworthy triumph of Apollo for the decoration 
of so excellent a performance. I endeavoured 
to account for it as an emblem of severe justice, 
and as a warning against presumptuous vanity ; 
and it is highly probable that some reason of 
this sort induced our ancestors to place, at the 
entrance of the Forum, a statue of the same 

* Ovid, &c. A statue in this attitude, and with simitar 
drapery, is to be seen at the Museum Pio Cle.nentiuo, 
and has a Marsyas on the lyre. 

t Pliny the Elder. 
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Marsyas,* which disgusts me whenever I pass 
that way. 

Sigismar was pleased when we informed him 
that that sumptuous lustre, f representing a tree 
loaded with brilliant fruit, was taken by- Alexan¬ 
der the Great at the siege of Thebes, and by 
him consecrated in a fane of the same Deity, 
to whom Augustus again dedicated it. We shew¬ 
ed him the place where the Sybilline books were 
deposited, the ivory doors, and other objects of 
curiosity, which attract the eyes of a stranger. 
Germanicus. then led him into a large hall, which 
the desired him to observe with particular at¬ 
tention. “ This place,” said he, “ once belonged 
to a man who fell with distinguished bravery in 
an unjust cause. This was part of the bouse 
of Catiline, since united to the Caesarian habita¬ 
tion, and destined by Augustus for the noblest 
purpose. He had appointed Verrius Flaccusl to 
be the preceptor of his adoptive sons, Caius and 
Lucius; and as this learned and virtuous man 
would not abandon the other youths whom he had 
undertaken to educate, Augustus removed the 


* Horace, and others, 
t Pliny. 

J See his life amongst the Grammarians. 
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master and his numerous scholars into this pa¬ 
lace, giving them this? hall for their literary 
studies. *11 is sons were thus brought up with 
emulation and patriotism in the midst of their 
fellow citizens, whilst he presided over their 
studies, and himself instructed them in the 
use of arms, and other manly exercises. In 
this school was laid the basis of that education 
which rendered my father Drusus one of the 
greatest arid best of men, and consequently to 
this I owe the inestimable advantage of his pre¬ 
cepts and example. 

As Germanicus was speaking, the respectable 
Verrius, who still inhabits the contiguous apart¬ 
ments, and preserves all the faculties of his mind 
at a very advanced age, walked through the hall 
leaning on the arm of two senators, who had 
formerly been his pupils. Germanicus accosted 
him with affectionate respect, and I was delight¬ 
ed that my friend should he witness of an in¬ 
cident that proves we are not totally degenerate. 
He saw the reverence paid to an aged and unam¬ 
bitious man, to the son of a freedman, whose 
talents were never employed to render himself 
illustrious, but to form honourable leaders, wise 
statesmen, and useful citizens for the common* 
wealth ; who was contented that labour should be 
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his portion, whilst fame was that of his scholars ; 
desiring no other reward than the juccess of 
his instructions; and who consecrated to the 
public good the just munificence of a prince, 
whose greatest merit was the power of distin¬ 
guishing merit in others. 

Sigismar was not insensible to the scene before 
him, and you will readily believe that he was 
transported with the manners and conversation 
of Gcrmanicus. 

“ I am not surprised,” said he to me, as we 
were leaving the palace, “ at the many examples 
I have read in your history of marks of regard 
received by your generals from the enemies 
against whom they had fought. The Sicilians 
who chose Marcellus for their patron, the Mace¬ 
donians and Spaniards who carried the bier of 
Paulus Emilius, and the various nations that 
wept over the funeral pyre of Julius Caesar, paid 
only a due tribute to the generosity and benevo¬ 
lence with which they had been treated : in this 
I cannot but confess you superior to the rest of 
mankind.” 

In our way home, I conducted my friend 
through the Forums* of Augustus and Ca;sar; 

• A full description ef them in Nardini, taken from 
ancient authors. 
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in the first I pointed out to him the principal 
heroes of our republic, and in the second I 
shewed him the equestrian statue of the man 
in whose person were united the talents, genero¬ 
sity, and valour of them all. Alas! why is per¬ 
petual dictator inscribed on the pedestal! 
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LETTER LXV1II. 

A SINGULAR event detains Sigismar, and af¬ 
fords me the satisfaction of being useful to him. 
It had been reported for several days at Rome 
that legates were on their way from Germany, 
dispatched by Maroboduus and Ingomar; but 
the time of their arrival was uncertain, and 
it was by the greatest chance imaginable that 
my friend did not leave the city, without know¬ 
ing how much he was interested in their em¬ 
bassy. 

Yesterday, when I bad finished w r riting, I 
reflected that he had not been at the field 
of Mars, and I accompanied him thither early 
in the afternoon. 

After shewing him the elegant theatre of 
Marcellus,* the temple of Bellona,f and the 

* Palazzo Savelli, belonging to the Orsini family. 
a great part of the ancient edifice remains entire. 

t See Nardiui. For the buildings of the Campus 
Martius, and the beauty of the ^place, see Strabo, Nar- 
dini, &c. 
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column from which our consuls throw thejavdm 
as. a declaration of war. I led him to the arcus, 
built by Cams. Flammius, whose memory I re¬ 
spect as much as that of my more fortunate 
ancestors, notwithstanding his contempt of 
omens, and his more serious defect of imprudent 
temerity When a general dies bravely de¬ 
fending the lives of those committed to his care, 
and sustaining with his last breath the honour 
of his countiy, the inauspicious name of Thrasy- 
mene should not deprive him of the homage 
due to his virtues from his descendants. 

My friend had not time to see the gardens 
and lake of Agnppa, the theatre of Pompey, 
nor the portico and grove where the young 
and thoughtless loiter away those hours which 
would be better employed in attending more di¬ 
ligently to the exercises of the field of Mars. 
Why these reflections ? cries Septumus, have we 
not often wandered together amidst these scenes, 
and has not Marcus been the most unwilling 
to leave the walks of plane trees, notwithstanding 
Ins passion for the field ? Would he not probably 
still frequent them, if his honour and his inclina¬ 
tions were not more warmly engaged ih noblee 
pursuits > I confess it, my valued friend; the 
present agitation of my mind renders me insrt- 

Vol. ir, 
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tentive to many objects that formerly attracted 
my notice, or at least they now strike me in 
a different maimer. I rather recall to my imagi¬ 
nation the events to which they owe their ce¬ 
lebrity, than feel any astonishment at the sight 
of the various beauties, with which ait and 
nature have adorned these meadows, mtei spersed*. 
with temples, monuments, and villas. 

I pointed out to Sigtsmar the tombs of Ilntius 
and Pansa; and that of Julia, daughter of Cre- 
sar, one of the most amiable, and surely one 
of the most unfortunate of women, if the dead 
have any knowledge of the actions of their de¬ 
scendants. 

The mausoleum of Augustus* peculiarly affect¬ 
ed me; I was personally attached to him, and 
all (hat vis related of his grief for the destruction 
of our army has endeared him to me more 
than ever. The charms of his conversation, the 
pleasing dignity and intelligent penetration that 
shone m hts aspect, returned to my remem¬ 
brance, and I could not? avoid reflecting with 
horror on the early fate of all, except Germam- 
cus,' who shared his parental regard.—May the 

* The remaps, of the mausoleum of Augustus are to be 
seep m the garden of Palazzo Correa, they seive as a 
theatre for bull-fights, fire works, &e. 
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immortal Ruler of the universe long preserve 
the last from the baleful shade of these imperial 
cypresses! 

Hence I conducted Sigismar to the temple of 
Neptune, and the splendid portico of the Argo¬ 
nauts.* Amongst the structures raised by Agrip- 
pa, there is none which, in my opinion, merits 
greater praise for the elegance of the columns, 
the beauty of the paintings, and the general 
magnificence of the ornaments, so well adapted 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his naval vic¬ 
tories. 

On our return we passed by the public villa, 
and while I acquainted my Cheruscan friend 
that it was the habitation allotted for ambassa¬ 
dors, we perceived some Germans standing 
round the gate. Curiosity prompted us to ask 
if the legates were arrived, when we received for 
answer, that they were hourly expected ; and to 
our great astonishment we learned that they had ’ 
brought with them the traitorous Philoeles. This 
roused the indignation of Sigismar, and exerted 
the same emotion in your.friend. I immediately 
requested Germanicus to acquaint the emperor 

* The columns and fiise of,the cuStom-honse iu Piazfea 

4 

di Piet; a, are supposed to have been part of this portico. 

*2 
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with the crimes of which the Greek had been 
guilty, that he might be on his guard against a 
man with whom no negotiation could be safely 
conducted. But how much were our surprise 
and resentment increased, when we discovered 
that, among the hostages who accompanied the 
legates for pledges of the sincerity of the princes,- 
Ingomar had sent the,amiable Bertha as one of 
his nearest relations; and Vercennis, who would 
not abandon the wife of her son, has with his 
infant'accompanied the - embassy. Such pro¬ 
ceeding is wholly unjustifiable on the part of 
Ingomar : for since the marriage of Bertha with 
Sigistnar, her family has no right to dispose of 
her, and his absence alone has given them an 
opportunity of usurping to themselves so unlaw¬ 
ful a power. 

In the first transport of his joy, Sigistnar for¬ 
got the affront that had been offered him in the 
person of his wife : he flew to embrace Vercen¬ 
nis and Bertha,’ and when he returned to me, 
seemed agitated by a mingled emotion of plea¬ 
sure and resentment, I have- this morning re¬ 
presented to pur'rulers the injustice of this trans¬ 
ition, demanding that the family of Sigismar 
should be’-’exempted from the general law? re¬ 
latives' to hostages; and have provisionally oh- 
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tamed that they shall he permitted to reside w ith 
him m my villa at Tibur,‘which one of my free d- 
inen has been seiit to prepare for their reception, 
and to-morrow Sigismar will conduct them thi¬ 
ther. The place is more congenial to hi- dispo¬ 
sition than the pomp and tumult of Rome , and 
the principal motive for removing Vercenms and 
Bertha from the persons with whom they came, 
is to take them from the powei of Philocles. 
Tins traitorous Greek carefully avoids to meet 
Sigismar; and I am persuaded his designs must 
be \ery deeply laid, 01 he would not have ven¬ 
tured to Rome at the hazard of finding me, and 
many otheis who are not unacquainted with his 
former life, and particularly with the secret in¬ 
telligence which he kept up in the camp of Ger- 
manicus to the detriment of the Roman interests. 
The character of legate renders, for the present, 
his person inviolable, and he is too well inured 
to guilt to blush at detection. 

The cause of this embassy is said to he the de¬ 
feat of Maroboduus* by Armmius, who attacked 
him m a pitched battle, and, with his usual hra^ 
very, compelled him to fly into the territories pi 
the Marcomamans.f Deserted by many of hi* 


* Tacitus, Book ii. 


t Bohemians, ke: 



troops and allies, Maroboduus implores the as¬ 
sistance of Rome against Armimus, whom he 
stiles the common enemy. The motive of this 
legation opens a new source of disquiet to Sigis- 
mar: attached firmly to his prince, he cannot 
support the thought that his family should have 
been involved in such a measure, and deplores 
the fate of his country, exposed to all the^^g 
structive consequences of a civil war, exchgppy 
the ambition and enmity of its most powerful so¬ 
vereigns. He still believes that Arminius is wil¬ 
ling to defend the liberty of Germany, for which 
he first took up arms ; but appears to doubt whe¬ 
ther the struggles of those who envy his suc¬ 
cesses, and oppose his passion for fame, may not 
at length urge him tq assert his power by acts of 
despotism. He has written to the leader to clear 
the innocence of his family, compelled by Igno- 
mar to join; the, embassy, and has requested his 
counsel in what manner to act in so delicate a 
situation. . 

The solicitude for my friend has, in some sort, 
employed my time and attention; yet the three 
days which I have passed at Rome, since my re¬ 
turn from JEricusa, have appeared to me' of im¬ 
measurable length, but a much longer period must 
elapse before I can hope for the arrival of Vale- 
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Tins. My thoughts revert every instant to the 
happy hours that were spent with him and Vale¬ 
ria, while the images arising from such reflections 
supplant all other objects which once afforded me 
delight. Such is the painful effect of absence 
from those we love: it robs nature of every in¬ 
teresting charm, and art and science of every 
grace and utility; it destroys the efficacy of those 
resources which we should otherwise employ to 
cheer our solitude, because it usurps the empire 
of our mind, and leaves us scarce any attention 
to bestow on the common pursuits of life. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

SlGISMAR is gone with liis family to Tibur 
surrounded by the persons who are most dear tc 
him, and enjoys that serenity which, though 
denied to me, I rejoice to contemplate in an¬ 
other. 

It has been my endeavour to observe your in¬ 
junctions and to divert my thoughts from gloom} 
images, by an attention to works that speajk* al 
once to the heart and the imaginat&pK ami 
though this can at most be only a temporary re- 
lief, yet never will I neglect the counsels of my 
friend. 

I have been to visit the painter Lysias, whom 
I employed, when I first arrived from Germany^ 
to compose two historical pieces, which I intend 
as a present for the venerable king of the Trino- 
bantians; as, at the time of our meeting, there 
was nothing in my possession worthy his accept¬ 
ance. The subjects represented in these paint¬ 
ings will surely receive his approbation ; the one 
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is Julius Caesar, wlien very young, replacing 
the trophies of Marius, which had been thrown 
down by the reigning party of Sylla : the other, 
the same hero in his tent, giving orders that the 
riches and effects of those who had deserted from 
his camp, should be sent after them. Amongst 
the officers who stand near him, it was my desire 
that the figure of my grandfather should be 
faithfully taken from the excellent statue made of 
him during the Gallic war; and the painter has 
perfectly preserved his resemblance, as well as 
that of Caesar. The pictures will soon be com¬ 
pleted, and Lysias had my sincere thanks for the 
masterly and expressive manner in which he has 
executed my ideas. He was much pleased to 
find me sensible of the difficulty be had sur¬ 
mounted, in adopting a subject from the choice 
of another, and particularly of one who has no 
professional knowledge of the art. To this rea¬ 
son he principally imputes that inequality ob¬ 
servable in the works of men of genius ; for it is 
not to be expected that any one can command 
the imagination of another, whose talents must 
he directed by his own judgment, or they will 
lose a great portion of their efficacy. The me¬ 
chanical part of this engaging study is little when 
compared with the soul that should animate every 
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figure, and which cannot he imparted if the 
ideas of the painter do not fully correspond with 
the nature of the subject. 

Lysias lias no want of this animation ; he feels 
with all the warmth of poetic fancy, and enters 
into every character he wishes to delineate. lie 
lias now in hand several pictures designed after 
Homer; and. has succeeded admirably in the first 
council and dispute between Agamemnon and 
Achilles. Both these heroes exhibit the cha¬ 
racteristic touches which distinguish them from 
each other, and from the rest of the Grecians; 
but this perfection has not been attained without 
a nice examination into the whole of their con¬ 
duct, as described by the poet. “ It is not 
enough,” says Lysias, “ that a painter should 
consider with attention any particular action 
which his colours are to bring before the eyes; 
he must be acquainted with all the events relative 
to the persons who are to be actors in his piece, 
and with the manner in which they were affect¬ 
ed by them: the same passions have more or less 
effect upon different men, and influence them 
in a very diversified manner. We must know 
what have been their sentiments and their beha¬ 
viour on other occasions, before we can decide 
what impression any single circumstance could 
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make on them. Oil tile countenance of the hy¬ 
ing Hipparchus,* it may be enough to represent 
terror and indignation ; but in that of Coesar, we 
must denote the magnanimity of his character, 
by the fortitude with which he meets his fate, 
and by the look of generous contempt which he 
casts on the conspirators ; and if the painter can 
add to these the glance directed at Brutus, he 
may truly be esteemed a great, a superior 
artist! 

“ Few poets have afforded such ample matter 
for instruction to a painter as Homer. Consider¬ 
ed in a moral sense, his Agamemnon and Achil¬ 
les are faulty; but they are perfect, as characters 
justly delineated from nature. Agamemnon, as 
painted by Homer, is an' ambitious, vindictive 
prince; jealous of his authority, haughty to his 
officers, and kind to liis troops; he is a tender 
brother, an excellent king, a man not readily 
transported by his passions; but, from a high 
sense of honour, firm in his resentment, and yet 
induced by his desire of military fame, and by 
affection for his army, to make great submissions 
to his private enemy ; but submissions which are 

* Tyrant of Athens, killed by Harmodius and Aristo- 
gifon, , 
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not humiliating. He restores Briseis, whom he 
had only detained as a proof of his authority: 
he restores her in such a manner as shews his 
respect for the laws of honour; but he openly 
declares, that Achilles has no right to suspect 
him; and adds other presents, by which he 
rather confers a favour, than acknowledges a 
fault.” 

“ To the portrait given of Achilles by one of 
your poets,” continued Lysias, “ it may be add¬ 
ed that he was'obedient to the duties and pre¬ 
cepts of religion, generous in his resentment, di¬ 
vided by passion and sensibility, attentive to the 
voice of reason, and still more so to the voice of 
honour: hurried too far' by every noble sen¬ 
timent ; but yielding to the will of Calphas, from 
a consideration of his being interpreter of the 
Gods; to the will of his mother, from reverence 
and filial affection ; and, to the ivill of Patroclus, 


from a high sense of the sacred'ties of friendship. 
Thus are his passions alternately actuated by his 
friends and his enemies,Awhile he appears 
through the whole poem, the victim of his ex¬ 
cellent heart and violent disposition. 

“ A want of delicacy and feeling in some in¬ 


ferior artists has destroyed that nice discrimina¬ 


tion of character which forms the great effect of 
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the Iliad. Agamemnon must not have the mien 
of a tyrant, nor Achilles that of a madman ; in 
Homer they are men subject to error, but their 
characters are respectable and interesting." 

Lysias sets no bounds to his admiration of Ho¬ 
mer, and I think he describes with great pre¬ 
cision the impression made on him by the prin¬ 
cipal figures of the Iliad. 

He remarks that the astonishing diversity of 
characters in this poem can never be sufficiently 
admired; and that the nicety with winch they 
are delineated, can only be compared to a pic¬ 
ture executed with a perfect knowledge of per¬ 
spective, where the gradations are distinctly 
marked and yet insensibly separated. 

“ What is very extraordinary,” said he, « is 
the manner in which Agamemnon is distinguish¬ 
ed from the rest; lie is absolutely the sovereign, 
and no one who reads the Iliad can bear the sup¬ 
position that any other chief could have been 
elected to command the army. His brother Me- 
nelaus is also distinctly drawn, so as to excite 
every interesting sentiment: the motives of his 
conduct seem entirely to spring from a sense of 
honour. No man of generosity would refuse to 
fight for Menelaus; and though he has not the 
advantages of some of the other heroes, his he- 
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haviour always shews him deserving of, and 
grateful for their assistance. He appears in the 
field with sensibility and courage, and in the 
council with that placid dignity, and modest, 
though anxious attention, which agree with his 
situation and character.” 

The five characters of Ajax, Achilles, Dio- 
medes, Ulysses, and Nestor, are most remark¬ 
ably distinguished : the first is a perfect contrast 
to the last, and yet it is easy to perceive the 
chain that unites them. To continue the image 
of perspective ; Ajax is like a figure on the fore¬ 
ground; his outline is strongly marked; force 
and strength are his characteristics; we admire 
in him all the skill of the artist, but he excites 
in us little interest for himself; and yet we dwell 
on him with pleasure, as his character does not 
wholly want attraction; and we might be longer 
detained, if the principal figure of Achilles did 
not command our attention. There we see ele¬ 
gance, dignity', and vigour set in the noblest 
light: the beams that flash from his helmet daz¬ 
zle our eyes ; his look penetrates the soul, and 
the expression of sensibility in his countenance 
interests us so strongly, that it is long before we 
observe the other figures. But when we descend 
to these, with what satisfaction we contemplate 
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Diomodcs; for, as in the heroic Achilles, the 
fierce and almost brutal courage of Ajax appears 
to be purified from terrestrial dross, and to re¬ 
ceive the brightest emanations of celestial fire, so 
in Diotnedes the fury of Achilles is tempered in¬ 
to the calm and steady intrepidity of the valiant, 
soldier, and the experienced general. Diotnedes 
is not a kind of celestial being, like Achilles, but 
then he is the first of mortals. Where is the 
man of warm imagination, who, at twenty, 
would not dream of' being an Achilles, and at 
thirty would not wish to be a Diomed r” 

Lysias here paused for a reply; 1 assented to 
his remarks, and he continued the same image. 

" After these,” said he, “ the figures retreat to 
the back-ground, but they are still infinitely 
beautiful. Ulysses is painted with the greatest 
care-; the shining valour of Achilles, the steady 
courage of the son of Tydeus, obscure indeed 
the military talents of Ulysses ; but his figure is 
pleasing, the proportions are just and learnedly- 
marked: without him there would be a dreadful 
void, and we perceive that for this portrait great¬ 
er skill has been required, as for the others more 
imagination. Beyond him is Nestor, mellowed 
into the soft gravity of age, yet rising like a ma¬ 
jestic and awful pyramid, to terminate the see he 



of dignity. Here we must again observe tlw 
wonderful discernment, or, perhaps sensibility 
of llorner; one step beyond Nestor a figure 
would have degenerated into the weakest dotage ; 
one linn beyond Ajax it would have swelled into 
deformity and madness.” 

You must, I hope, be satisfied, my friend, 
with the relation here given of my conversation 
with Lysias, from which you may see that I do 
not voluntarily exc lude front my mind what may 
suspend its disquietude. Suffer me now to in¬ 
form you of. a circumstance which at once re¬ 
newed my anxiety. After viewing the unfinish¬ 
ed paintings, 1 desired to see those which were 
completed; and Lysias led me into another 
room, where I observed, in the figure of Andro¬ 
mache parting from Hector, a striking likeness of 
Valeria. Upon my enquiry whether it was in¬ 
tended for a portrait, Lysias answered, it was 
not: hut said, that whenever he met any person, 
whose elegance of features, or dignity of form, 
coincided with the ideas in his mind of the he¬ 
roes or heroines described by the poets, his me¬ 
mory faithfully assisted him to express the image 
at his return to his studies. I desired to be the 
purchaser of this picture, but he informed me 
■ that it was promised to Drusus. 
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1 need not tell yon, Septimius, how great \va- 
my mortification ; I left the painter immediately, 
and went to enquire whether Drusus was return¬ 
ed, I scarce knew what I should have said to 
him; hut certainly I should have complained to 
him for interfering in the: concerns of a family, 
who would rather gloriously perish with the com¬ 
monwealth, than be restored to their ancient rights 
through the selfish interposition of the son of 
their ruler. I have yet obtained no intelligence 
of Drusus: and surely his absence, at this time, 
can admit of no favourable construction. It was 
his duty, as a man of honour, to take the ear¬ 
liest opportunity of explaining to me the motives 
from which he had acted in so extraordinary a 
manner. 


Yol. 11. 
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L E T T E It LXX. 

J HAVE reason to hope, my friend, that the le¬ 
gates of Maroboduus will be dismissed with¬ 
out succeeding in the purpose of their embassy; 
but they have not yet received their final answer. 
Our state will undoubtedly shew that we have 
still public virtue sufficient to despise the little 
arts of fomenting, or of even deriving advantage 
from the internal discord of our enemies. What¬ 
ever corruption may be disseminated through 
Home, by the present system of government, and 
by t he increase of wealth and luxury, we are still 
noble in our conduct to foreign nations, and ge¬ 
nerous to those who have a just claim to our 
assistance. 

You will have heard of the tremendous earth¬ 
quake, which has overthrown twelve flourishing 
cities of Asia. One night of horror lias destroy¬ 
ed the lives and properties of innumerable citi¬ 
zens : the face of nature has been changed; 
mountains have been transported far from their 



pristine situation; and wide extended plains 
have disappeared from the face of day. A dread¬ 
ful conflagration has consumed what the shock of 
warring elements, and the convulsion of the earth, 
had spared ; and those who have escaped the ge¬ 
neral desolation, arc reduced to the extremes! 
want and misery. Tiberius and the senate have 
unanimously decreed to succour these unfortu¬ 
nate people with large sums of money, and ne¬ 
cessaries for their present subsistence ; to grant 
them a remission of taxes for the space of five 
years, and every indulgence that can alleviate 
their distresses. The emperor has distinguished 
himself in liberality towards tliem,«nd a senator, 
of praetorian rank, is deputed to visit the scene 
of these calamities. Universal Rome applauds 
the decrees; and Tiberius has made a greater 
progress in the affection of the Romans, by his 
care of these distant sufferers, than if he had 
bestowed millions in the city. Generous nation ! 
may you never lose this liberality of sentiment! 
The wreaths of conquest are indeed an ornament 
to the brows that shine with universal benevo¬ 
lence ! While humanity directs our councils, vic¬ 
tory will attend our arms! Septimius, you will 
exult with me more than ever at being born a 
Roman! 



This is not the only proof which Tiberius has 
lately given of his justice and propriety of con¬ 
duct : he watches strictly over the execution of 
his sumptuary laws : he refuses all inheritances, 
except those which he has deserved by friendship, 
and has bestowed on indigent nobles the fortunes 
which, for want of heirs, would havfe fallen to 
the prince. lie has dismissed, or suffered to de¬ 
part, from the senate those who, by their liber¬ 
tinism and dissipation, have profusely squander¬ 
ed their revenues, and stooped to mean and un¬ 
worthy resources. O my friend! why is not a 
great prince always a man of virtue ? If the pri¬ 
vate character of Tiberius were equal to his ta¬ 
lents for government, we should less regret the 
loss of liberty. 

Germanicus informed him of all we knew re¬ 
lative to Philocles, and the emperor listened with 
attention to his narrative; hut though it is 
scarcely possible that he should confide in him 
after such information, yet I fear I am not de¬ 
ceived by those who declare that the Greek has 
frequent audiences of Tiberius. The fatal dissi¬ 
mulation of the sovereign, which creates his own 
misery, and raises perpetual mistrust in those 
who' would willingly nourish an affection for him, 
poisons even the good that might flow from his 
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counsels, or attend his actions. lie keeps me in 
the most painful suspense till Valerius arrives: 
nevertheless, I must acknowledge that there is no 
probability of his dissembling in this particular, 
and that my alarms are rather for the future, 
than the present. All the senators, and most 
of the principal citizens of Rome, have made me 
visits of congratulation ; and, what, is singular, 
Sejanus has been of the number: hut him I 
did not receive. 

My uncle would not he recalled iti so public a 
manner, if the emperor had any present design 
inimical to his safety: my opinion is, that he 
wishes to bring him over to his party, or at least 
to prevent his supporting those who oppose the 
designs of power. Many hints, that have been 
dropped in conversation, by some of the patri¬ 
cians most in favour, convince me that my sus¬ 
picions are not groundless; but as I know how 
firmly Valerius will adhere to his ancient princi¬ 
ples, I am not without disquietude on the effect 
which such a disappointment in his hopes may 
have on the disposition of Tiberius, His notions 
of honour and equity have ever been so pliant to 
his interests, that he'can have little faith in 
the integrity of other men. I am persuaded that 
if the emperor was perfectly ^assured of the since- 
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rity and probity of Valerius; if he credited 
what I solemnly declared when 1 first addressed 
him, after my return from Ericusa, and what the 
whole tenor of my uncle’s conduct might have 
demonstrated, that he is only the friend of 
Rome, and not the enemy of Tiberius; if he 
was certain of this invariable truth, he would 
not seek the ruin of, a man whose talents and 
reputation are the firmest support of just and 
lawful authority. Perhaps he is at length con¬ 
vinced : I wish to suppose him capable of a 
belief in virtue, not only for the safety of Va¬ 
lerius, but for the prosperity of my country. 
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LETTER LXXI. 


I AM just now returned from Tibur ;* Sigis- 
mar was desirous to see me, and I could not 
refuse bis request, though every hour of iny 
absence from Rome has increased my impatience 
in the fear of delaying the satisfaction I should 
experience in receiving accounts of Valerius. 
The time approaches in which I may hope for 
his return, and this was so strong a motive to de¬ 
tain me at Rome, that I had almost resolved 
not to yield, till after his arrival, to the earnest 
entreaties of Sigismar, to be at least for a few 
hours a witness of his felicity. But as 1 had 
received early this morning intelligence from 
Ostia that no vessel was in sight, and that not 
a breath of wind was stirring, I determined 
to pass the day with my friend, and was received 
by him with unspeakable kindness. Bertha 
seemed no less delighted with my visit, and 
treated me with that frank and unreserved affec- 


Tivoli, a small city and bisho prick near Rome, 
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tiori, whicli can only flow from a heart conscious 
of its own purity and innocence. She was not 
embarrassed by my presence, nor any further 
elated than was natural at the sight of a friend 
who is equally dear to herself and her husband; 
a husband, during whose absence many interest¬ 
ing and important events have happened to 
us all. She presented to me her lovely infant, 
with a smile of pleasure and serenity, and spoke 
of Sigismar with such tenderness and esteem, as 
convinced me (hat she is worthy of partaking 
with him a life of virtuous happiness: they 
are enchanted with their new habitation, and the 
country round them. If Sigismar could be as¬ 
sured that peace would subsist between the 
Romans and his countrymen, I am apt to believe 
that he would desire no other residence. 

' You remember the situation of the villa on the 
most elevated part of the hill near the entrance 
of the town, exposed to the setting sun, and 
shaded to the east by a wood of olives. I do not 
recollect that you ever entered the gardens, 
which are extensive, and ornamented with a 
greater number of shrubs and flowers than 
statues or v^ses. There is, however, in a grove of 
myrtle, a young fawn, playing on a double flute, 
which is allowed to have considerable merit. 
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From the terrace are different views of the city 
of Tibur, of the cascades, Mount Catillus, and 
the serpentine course of the Anio.* The arable 
land and the vineyards are in good order, and 
equal to any possessions in the neighbourhood. 
There is a small library in the house, consisting 
chiefly of poetical or historical works. I found 
Sigismar reading fo Bertha the elegies of Tibul¬ 
lus ; Vercenriis was gone to the temple of the 
Sybil ;f after she returned, and we had spent 
some time in mutual demonstrations of regard, 
many tears were slied to the memory of Carioval- 
das, whose image was present to me, whenever I 
looked on the united family, to whose happiness 
was only wanting this great and good man, who 
had sacrificed his life to save that of Sigismar and 
Flaminius. Septimius ! you will conceive how 
much I regretted that it was denied me to return 
him, in this place, that hospitality which I so 
long experienced under his roof.' To-morrow 
I will give orders for the erection of a monu¬ 
ment, which shall perpetuate my gratitude and 
his virtues. In the afternoon I walked down into 
the valley with Sigismar; and felt anew all the 

* Now called tlie Tevcrone. 

t See Horace, Od. vii. lib. 1. 
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pleasing sensations, which I used to experience 
when wandering along the banks of the resound¬ 
ing Anio before my departure for Germany. 
The variety of trees, the magnificent edifices that 
raise their lofty heads amidst the rural beauties of 
the scene, the murmur of the cascades, the 
fragrance diffused by an inexhaustible variety 
of flowers and aromatic plants, the coolness com¬ 
municated by the zephyrs from the light va¬ 
pour that rises out of the falling waters and 
extends over all the valley ; the awful dignity 
of the mountains, that defend it from the noxious 
winds, and leave to the west, an extensive view 
of the” Koman plains: every thing contrihi^es 
to the pleasures of this most delightful retreat 
of our poets, and the favourite scene of their 
contemplations. I revisited the sumptuous villa 
where Meeienas* was surrounded by the hap¬ 
piest votaries of the Muses; where Augustus 
received, in friendship, an alleviation of the 
cares of empire ; and in immortal verse, the 
reward of his actions, with the consecration 
of his fame to remotest posterity; and yet 
Mecamas was not the friend, for whom, were I a 

* Tlie friend of Augustus; the mins of iiis villa are 
eminently picturesque. 
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sovereign, I should most envy Augustus. Agrip- 
pa is he whose character docs the greatest ho¬ 
nour to that prince, and to himself. How little 
might we expect to sec a man preserve the confi¬ 
dence of a friend, who had been raised by 
him to the highest summit of human great¬ 
ness, when that friend stoo^ no longer in need of 
his assistance ? And how little might we expect 
that man to be content with the honours bestow¬ 
ed on him, and think his services sufficiently 
rewarded ? Yet, such was Agrippa ; who never 
gave advice that did not tend to the good of 
his country, nor sought any other recompense 
than the consciousness of his own'virtues. Me- 
csenas was a less active, and less determined cha¬ 
racter ; but his mildness and clemency of dispo¬ 
sition, the humanity he displayed in his influ¬ 
ence over Augustus, the distinguished protection 
which he granted to men of learning, or rather 
the familiar intercourse in which he lived with 
them, the taste and discernment with which 
he selected the most deserving, and the constan¬ 
cy of his attachments, are qualities that must for 
ever render his name dear and valuable. None 
will repine at the splendor of a villa, no less 
the seat of instruction and benevolence, than 
of elegance and pomp. 
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We afterwards walked round to the other side 
of the valley: I shewed my friend the simple 
dwelling* where Horace [nit in practice those 
maxims of content, and neglect of riches, which 
he inculcates in such harmonious numbers,. and 
with a sincerity unusual not only to the poet, but 
to the philosopher. *With the same truth lie 
sung that he could not survive Meemnas, and 
the event proved that he felt the friendship he 
described. 

I was greatly affected at the sight of the 
villa of Guintilius Varus.f Valerius had intro¬ 
duced me to him here a short time before I 
accompanied him on his last fatal expedition ; 
I felt anew the horrors of his fate, and could not, 
without discomposure, answer the questions of 
Sig-ismar, who enquired after the proprietor 
of this magnificent habitation. 1 hastily walked 
forward, and quitted the place with a sigh. 

We were now arrived at the oaks of Ti humus, 
and the mansion where dwelt the beauteous 
Cynthia, whom Propertius has taken so much 

* Horace’s villa of Tivoli is generally supposed to have 
been situated near the church of St. Anthony. * 

t Considerable mins of his villa still remain, and the 
chapel near it is called by the peasants la Madonna di 
Ouintiliolo.' 
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pains to celebrate, or defame. We returned at 
sun-set to join Vercennis and Bertha, who had 
decorated the hall, where we were to take our 
repast, with garlands and vases of the freshest 
flowers. At length I bade farewell to this tran¬ 
quil scene of domestic enjoyment, and returned 
to Rome immersed in lonely and pensive me¬ 
lancholy. 


This instant has made me the happiest of 
mortals; I have received a letter written by 
Valerius, dated from Caieta, which leaves me 
no doubt of the certainty of his return. Though 
he does not appear conscious that I can en¬ 
tertain any suspicions, it is plain that lys pa¬ 
ternal goodness has dispatched this express 
to calm my mind: he was to weigh anchor 
the same night, and may soon arrive at Ostia ; 
to-morrow I shall go thither; every moment 
of happiness is precious: I should not par¬ 
don myself were I to miss the first appear¬ 
ance. of the sails that waft hither Valerius, and 
his enchanting daughter. 
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LETTER LXXII. 

J WRITE to you from Ostia, my friend, but 
there is yet no appearance of the gallies of Va¬ 
lerius. Before I left Rome this morning, I went 
to the sculptor Polidore, to give 'directions for 
the monument of Cariovaldas. You know my 
partiality for statuary, and need not now be told 
of my unlimited veneration and gratitude for the 
memory of that excellent man. I should there¬ 
fore set no bounds to the magnificence of the 
cenotaph, were I merely to consult my own in¬ 
clination ; but pompous tombs are usually con¬ 
sidered rather as proof of the vanity of those who 
erect them, than of respect for the dead, or me¬ 
morials of their virtues. As I have no portrait 
of Cariovaldas, I cannot perpetuate his features, 
and must therefore content myself with express¬ 
ing, as far as possible, the sentiments and ge¬ 
nius with which they were animated. It is 
agreed that this monument shall consist of a lofty 
column of porphyry of the Doric order; the 
base to be of the purest Parian marble, and the 
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■.ode of basalt. The western front of the pe¬ 
destal is to bear an inscription, delineating the 
character of Cariovaldas, and relating the cir¬ 
cumstances of liis death. To the cast will be a 
bass-relief of considerable size,, representing For¬ 
titude guided by Minerva, who embraces with 
one hand the statue of Germany, placed on the 
altar of patriotism, and contemplates, with bene¬ 
volent smiles, a globe of the world, presented to 
her by Humanity. On the right side of the pe¬ 
destal is to be a trophy of the various arms in 
use among the Germans, intwined with wreaths 
of laurel; and on the left are to be placed two 
figures, representing Sigismar and myself fixing 
a civic crown on a funeral urn. This cenotaph 
I mean to erect on the most elevated spot of the 
gardens, now inhabited by the family of Cario¬ 
valdas ; a place which I earnestly desire to ap¬ 
propriate to them and theirs for ever. 

You are too well acquainted with the masterly 
performances of Polidore, to doubt of the per¬ 
fection with which this idea will be executed. 
My pleasure and admiration are inexpressibly 
excited by the grace and simplicity that distin¬ 
guish his works, and the soul with which they 
appear to he animated. I was this morning 
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particularly charmed with an Apollo,* whose 
attitude and countenance represent that majestic 
scorn with which Ovid makes him address the 
God of Love, immediately after the destruction 
of the serpent Python. The figure is singularly 
beautiful, and the same poetic fire which dictat¬ 
ed the lines, you may so well remember, seems 
to have infused itself into the sculptor. A group 
of Laocbon,f with his two sons, in vain endea¬ 
vouring to defend themselves from the serpents 
that are twined around them, next caught my 
attention ; the execution of this dreadful subject 
is wonderful; but arts which are intended to 
adorn and soften life, should not, surely, be ap¬ 
plied to images of horror. The skill of the artist 

* t The ideas of the reader will naturally recur to- the 
Laocbon and Apollo of the Belvidere, but it is generally 
thought they were of a later date in Rome, Pliny w rites 
that the Laocodu was the work of three celebrated Rho 
dians, Agesandcr, Polidore, and Atbenedorus, and that 
it was placed in the palace of Titus: the Belvidere 
Apollo was found at Nettuiio. Mr. Addison, in his tra¬ 
vels, remarks, that the most ancient medal, on which 
it is represented, is one of Antoninus Pius. It is well 
known that the same subject was often repeated with 
little variation by ancient sculptors, and the author does 
not pretend to fix the date of any statue now existing. 
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is indeed more visible in distorted features, and 
limbs writhing in the agony of pain; but, per¬ 
haps, greater genius is required to give a just 
and natural expression of the gentle passions of 
the soul. Sentiments are more difficult to repre¬ 
sent than actions; and I am persuaded the 
Apollo required deeper study than the Laocdon, 
though, at first sight, the spectator forms a very 
different judgment. Polidore assures me that 
various sculptors have already made excellent 
copies of the latter, but none have yet succeeded 
in imitating the Apollo. 

I tvas infinitely pleased with his remark on the 
different taste lie had observed in the Rinnans and 
the (.reeks. “ Before 1 left my native country,” 
said he, “ I was chiefly employed on subjects 
merely fabulous or ideal: the metamorphosis of 
various Deities, the representation of Tritons and 
Syrens,, Sphinxes, and Chinueras, seduce the 
lively imagination of the Grecian, but rarely 
satisfy the mind or judgment of a Roman. With 
you the portrait of a friend, the representation 
of any historical fact, in which courage or gene¬ 
rosity is displayed, the image of a hero or a sage, 
are the objects of universal approbation. Rome 
triumphant, allegorical figures, that denote some 
favourite virtue, or the attributes of a conquered 
Vol. it. 



province, are all the efforts of fancy that please 
your countrymen. Amongst the Gods, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Cupid are those you most frequently 
desire; but the Greeks delight in novelty, and 
recommended by this, the most capricious com¬ 
position engages their attention. The Romans 
arc not easily wearied with a repetition of the 
same subject, if it has once interested them ; but 
whatever exceeds propriety, or probability, ex¬ 
cites their disgust. 1 have’ formed my taste in 
Greece, and corrected it in Italy.” 

I know not, Septimius, but it may be in con¬ 
sequence of this disposition that we generally 
prefer sculpture to painting. The illusion of 
colouring is far more sensible than that of form, 
and there requires much less exertion of the 
fancy to be satisfied with a statue than with a 
picture. The former has usually more the ap¬ 
pearance of nature and simplicity; art is more 
manifest in the latter. The Roman temples 
abound in figures of bronze and marble, which 
impress us with more sublime ideas of dignity, 
than the variety, of colours requisite in painting, 
however harmoniously combined. Perhaps the 
notion of solidity may contribute something to 
the preference: we always wish our actions to be 
immortal, and this wish has often made them 
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worthy of eternal fame. The Grecian lives more 
for himself and his contemporaries; the Roman 
for his country and for posterity. 

Great have been the virtues of the Greeks; but 
the fickleness of their disposition, the instability 
of their councils, and, in every respect, their 
immoderate love of change, render useless to 
their country the extraordinary talents, and in¬ 
defatigable industry, with which nature and edu¬ 
cation have endowed them. The Spartans alone, 
unshaken in their principles, and constant to 
their institutions, long resisted the pernicious 
influence of example, and the reiterated assaults 
of jealous enmity. The Spartans must be re¬ 
vered as long as heroism is honoured, or virtue 
beloved. 
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LETTER LXXIII. 

SePTIMIUS, you have long been the part¬ 
ner of my afflictions; I now entreat you to par¬ 
ticipate of the purest, the subhmest joy—Vale¬ 
rius is restored to his country ! 

Soon after I had finished my last letter, the 
gallics, which conducted him, appeared in sight. 
1 instantly went out to meet them, and found 
him neither elated nor discomposed by his 
change of fortune. lie received me with his 
usual tender nesS ; but gently rebuked me for the 
immoderate transport which I had no power to 
suppress. Valeria was greatly affected, and the 
senators who accompanied them, were far from 
being indifferent spectators of our meeting. 
When the-gallies entered the port, innumera¬ 
ble crowds of people covered the shore, and the 
multitude increased as we approached nearer to 
Rome. Every demonstration of zeal and af¬ 
fection that a nation can bestow, was accumu¬ 
lated on Valerius; and his entrance into the city 
had more the resemblance of a triumph, than of 
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a return from exile. Alibis relations, and many 
of the other principal nobility of Rome, were at 
his house to wait his arrival, having received in¬ 
formation that the "allies were in sight of Ostia. 
During the whole of that day and the following 
morning, the mansion w r as thronged with visi¬ 
tants, and re-echoed with congratulations. This 
was but a prelude to what followed: liow can I 
describe to you, my friend, his first appearance 
in the senate ? Thanhs to Augustus* who restored 
to young patricians the privilege of-attending the 
debates of this august assembly ! I was present 
at bis entrance, and would not have lost the ad¬ 
vantage of being a spectator, at this triumphant 
moment, for the empire of the universe. Every 
senator arose and welcomed Valerius; every 
countenance displayed the various passions with 
which the mind was agitated. The felicitations 
of the good and sincere were warm, but delivered 
in few words; their looks expressed more than 
their tongues; while the flatterers of Tiberius, 
and the adherents of Scjanns, distinguished 
themselves by long and exaggerated praises. 
Valerius answered the first with affection, and 
the latter with dignity. The universal sentiments 


* Life of that Emperor. 
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appeared to be those of respect and veneration: 
he took his- place, and the numerous assembly 
were hushed to general silence: all eyes were 
fixed on him, and every other thought seemed 
suspended in attention to what he was about to 
utter. lie arose with that grace and majesty; 
which are natural to him, and began by thanking 
the senate for the welcome with which one of its 
members had been received, after a long and ex¬ 
traordinary absence. He said, that his constant 
and uniform adherence to the duties imposed on 
every individual who was called to so distinguish¬ 
ed a part in the government of his country, gave 
him reason to hope that no one present would 
suspect him of having voluntarily relinquished 
the station in which the will of the immortal 
Gods, and his zeal for the welfare of Rome, had 
placed him. lie then related, with dispassion¬ 
ate conciseness, the circumstances- attending his 
conveyance to the island of Ericusa, the manner 
of his living there, and the means by which I 
bad discovered the place of his retreat. He 
barely mentioned, without animadversion, the 
accusations with which the slaves had loaded 
Sejanus; and having concluded his narrative, he 
proceeded thus: 

" I am not conscious of having merited, either 
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by my private or public conduct, tile resent¬ 
ment of the injured, or the attacks of the malig¬ 
nant ; the whole tenor of my life has been in¬ 
variably directed to the service of my country; 

I haye vindicated her honour in the field, and 
her laws and liberties in this assembly. I have 
opposed none but the favourers of sedition and 
servility; I look on no man as my enemy, but 
the enemies of Rome ; and will acknowledge 
none for my friend, who is not animated by the 
same sentiment. 

“ I hope it will not be interpreted as a want of 
gratitude towards you, conscript fathers! who 
were pleased to depute two of the (most respect¬ 
able and most illustrious charactei's in Rome to 
recall me to this temple; nor towards the august 
prince who convoked you for' this purpose, and 
who first proposed my return, if I declare, that * 
divesting myself of my public character, my exile 
was neither injurious nor painful. Happy in the 
society of a daughter, who to the purity of a vestal 
unites the fortitude of a heroine; accompanied 
by satisfactory reflections on my past conduct, 
on the esteem of this venerable assembly, and on 
the affection of my fellow citizens, for my zeal in 
the support of their interests, and of the princi¬ 
ples in the Valerian family; the event that sepa- 
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rated me from those honours granted .by the 
Roman people, was not capable of interrupting 
that serenity, which nothing hut a consciousness 
of guilt could ever have banished from my 
breast. 

“ But though Titus yalerius has neither been 
injured nor offended; conscript fathers! a sena¬ 
tor of Rome has been illegally transported by his 
slaves to a remote and miserable island. lie has 
been debarred the enjoyment of those rights to 
which every member of this assembly is entitled. 
Your dignity has been insulted, and this example 
proves that rank does not secure you from the 
insidious or daring attempts of your enemies or 
dependants. I will not condemn a citizen of 
Rome on the testimony of three guilty slaves, 
who can exhibit no proofs of seduction; neither 
' will I demand the punishment of these slaves, 
because it is impossible to judge how far they 
may have been intimidated or corrupted. I 
therefore propose, and earnestly request of every 
senator who loves his country to join his suffrage 
to mine, that an act of oblivion may take place 
for all,the proceedings which have been either 
attempted or affected against Titus Valerius.” 

lie was here interrupted by an universal mur¬ 
mur, and many voices were distinguished that 
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exclaimed, "No man who loves his country can 
•oilier that iniquity to remain unpunished, which 
has conspired against her noblest ornament.” 

Valerius entreated silence and then resumed 
his speech : 

" Conscript fathers ! permit me to proceed, 
and if ever I merited your approbation attend to 
my request. To this act of oblivion, I propose 
shall be added a decree for the observance of the 
ancient laws, by which no senator is allowed' to 
absent himself from his duty without giving a 
full and distinct account of the motives which 
oblige him to retire; and that if any future at¬ 
tempt of the same nature, as that which now 
excites your indignation, should be discover¬ 
ed, the agents, authors, and abettors of the 
same shall be punished as traitors to their coun¬ 
try.” 

The acclamations were now so loud that it was 
long before the subject could be discussed with 
any degree of calmness; at length after a long 
debate, in which it was remarkable that the 
known enemies of liberty were those who most 
vehemently demanded the punishment of the of¬ 
fenders, a considerable majority decided for the 
opinion of Valerius. 

He expressed his thanks in the wannest man- 
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ner for the deference paid to his proposal, and 
added that he should preserve no oilier remem¬ 
brance of his exile, than what might tend to 
excite his sensibility for the marks of affection 
with which his country had honoured his return. 
“ I have i.ow,” said he, “ acknowledged, though 
imperfectly, m-y obligations to Csesar, to this 
venerable senate, and to the citizens of Rome 
in general: I must next acquit myself of my 
private obligations.' Marcus Quin tins Flami- 
nius, on whose merit's and services I will forbear 
to enlarge; not in fear of being suspected of 
partiality towards the son of a beloved sister, but 
because they are recently and publicly known, 
is the person to whom I particularly owe my re¬ 
storation to this assembly, and to the service of 
my country. Attached to his duty, and to the 
glory of the Roman arms, he suppressed his 
filial solicitude till repeated victories authorized 
his return to Italy': he then with indefatigable" 
piety, and unremitting assiduity sought, and, 
at length, discovered the place of my retreat. I 
recommend him, conscript fathers! to your no¬ 
tice : he has shewn himself worthy of your pro¬ 
tection and of the name he bears; in you may 
he hud a powerful and parental support, when 
Valerius is no more; and may he justify this 
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application, by proving himself no less the de¬ 
fender of your rights, than the glorious avenger 
of the insulted dignity of Rome, and the fortu¬ 
nate restorer of her sacred ensigns!” 

Septimius, I should vainly endeavour to relate 
what I now felt, or what passed in the senate. 
Let it suffice that you are informed nothing could 
exceed the demonstrations of regard with whi.ch 
your friend was honoured by the fathers of his 
country. It will ever be considered by me as the 
most awful period in my past life, and the good¬ 
ness of Valerius had almost deprived me of the 
power of utterance.” 

lie continued: “ Conscript fathers! you know 
my heart, and can judge how deeply it is affect¬ 
ed with a sense of your benefits. Allow me to 
trespass a little longer on your patience. The 
Cheruscan warrior, with whom Marcus Fla- 
minius is connected by reciprocal obligations, 
actuated by gratitude and friendship, left his na¬ 
tive country to inform him of the place of my 
exile, which he discovered by the means you 
have heard me relate: his father, one of the 
chiefs of that nation, treated with hospitality 
your fellow citizen, and at length preserved his 
life by the sacrifice of his own. I therefore en¬ 
treat that his son may enjoy an honour of which 
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ho is deserving: I would wish that he might 
obtain the freedom of this city, and be raised to 
tlie dignity of a Roman knight. No man is a 
greater asserter of the majesty of our state, nor 
more cautious than myself of.communicating so 
exalted a distinction : I would sooner counsel the 
distribution of treasures and provinces, than to 
prostitute the honour of the Roman people, by 
admitting unworthy sharers of their sacred pri¬ 
vileges ; hut the virtues of this Oheruscan are 
congenial to our principles, and the man of cou¬ 
rage and probity deserves to be a Roman. I 
therefore shall desire that the freedom of this 
city may be granted to Sigismar, son of the late 
Cariovaklas, with permission to assume the name 
of Titus Valerius. I should be concerned to 
omit informing you, conscript fathers! of any 
whose good offices have co-operated in the re¬ 
storation of one of your colleagues, and if any 
such omission may have happened, I request 
that you will put a favourable construction on 
my sentiments.” 

I perceived that Germanicus, who was present 
at this meeting of the senate, seemed particular¬ 
ly attentive to these concluding words'of Valerius, 
which manifestly regarded the interference of 
Drusus. 
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The business of the day being completed, my 
uncle, attended by a very considerable number 
of senators, went to the palace, and was received 
by Tiberius with great apparent regard. Sigis- 
mar, with his family, is to he enrolled amongst 
the citizens of Rome ; and this privilege delivers 
Bertha from the power of Ingomar. The other 
hostages are to be sent back with the ambassa¬ 
dors, who will not obtain any assistance against 
Arminius. Immediately after having accompa¬ 
nied Valerius in his visit to the emperor, I re¬ 
turned home, to give you a narration of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the day, and to acquaint 'Sigistnar 
with the certain prospect of peace between his 
country and ours, previous to the information of 
his becoming our fellow citizen. 

As the games of the Circus* begin to-morrow, 
Valerius intends to avail himself of this opportu¬ 
nity to pass a few days at his villa near Pra-- 
neste.f He wishes to avoid the concourse of vi¬ 
sitants that continually fill his apartments, and 
to allot some time for domestic and social enjoy- 


* Roman calendar. 

t Palestrina, a small city and bishoprick in the Pope’s 
states, a fief of the Barbcrini family. 



merits. Marcus Lepidus,* his approved and ex¬ 
cellent friend, is to accompany him, and he has 
granted me the same permission. I have an im¬ 
portant suit to obtain from his paternal good¬ 
ness ; he is not ignorant of my attachment to Va¬ 
leria, and I dare flatter myself that he will soon 
consent to secure my happiness. 


* Tacitus, Book l. and 4. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

THE British princes, grandsons of the venerable 
Mandubratius, are arrived; and Gennanicus, to 
whom their visit is principally intended, has de¬ 
sired that 1 would assist him in shewing them 
every attention of friendship and hospitality. 
This circumstance, which would have given me 
infinite satisfaction at any other time, is now a 
source of mortification, as it has prevented me 
from accompanying Valerius to Prtencste. 

They are charged by the king of the Trino- 
liantians, to congratulate Tiberius, and the Ho¬ 
man people, on the success of our arms between 
the Rhine and Albis, and to offer gifts m the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Before my re¬ 
turn from Ericusa, Cornelius Dolabella was sent 
to meet them at the port of Luna,* where they 
first disembarked on their arrival from Gaul. It 
was their choice to continue the voyage by sea, 
and they came up the Tiber, attended by a great 


Gulph della Spezia. 



numb* of vessels richly ornamented, amidst the 
acclamations of the Roman people, who are in¬ 
terested in their favour on account of the gene¬ 
rous conduct of their parent and sovereign to¬ 
wards those of our fellow-soldiers who suffered 
shipwreck on his coast. 

As soon as I heard of their arrival, I left the 
field of Mars, where I was exercising, and hav¬ 
ing entered a barge with some other friends of 
Germanieus, we joined them at a little distance 
from the city. They were transported to see me, 
and were eager in their enquiries concerning the 
objects presented to their view, as we advanced 
up the river. They particularly admired the 
Naumachia,* and gardens of Ca*sar, with the 
numberless villas that adorn the Janicule hill; 
the next instant they turned their eyes to the 
Aventine, and I had scarcely time to answer the 
variety of their questions, being obliged to tt-11 
them the name and destination of every building 
which they saw. The templesf of Diana and 
Juno, the grove of laurels, with the sepulchre of 


* Now St. Cosimato and rilla Baberini. 
t These temples, &c. are mentioned by many ancient 
authors; the priory of Malta, St. Alexis, and Santa Sa¬ 
bina, are built on their ruins. 
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Tatius, the fane of liberty, and the public libra¬ 
ry of Asinius Pollio, the cave of the robber Ca- 
cus, and the history of Evander, were all to be 
explained. But what singularly engaged their 
attention was the Sublician bridge,* which has 
acquired such celebrity from the heroic act of 
lloratius Codes. When we arrived at the island, |- 
I was unwilling to enter into any details, lor you 
may imagine that I had no indinatiou to recount 
the progress of the Cod of Physic from Epidau- 
rns in the form of a serpent, or the consecration 
of the place where he thought proper to lix his 
abode. I should be much more disposed to look 
on this island as sacred on account of its forma¬ 
tion. It is undoubtedly a remarkable monument 
of that integrity which would not suffer our fore¬ 
fathers to appropriate to their own use the trea¬ 
sures of a tyrant whom they had exiled, nor the 
product of an estate which they had consecrated 
to Mars. But this was not a narration for the 
ear of princes: the name of Tarquiu is an insult 
to monarclis, and should not be pronounced in 

* The remains of this still to be seen under the priory 
of Malta 

f Norf called Island of St. Bartholomew, frfll the 
church of that name; there is still an hospital called Do 
buon Fralelli. 

Voi. II. M 
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the presence of those whose dominion is founded 
on equity, and on the love of their people. I 
therefore contented myself with pointing out to 
the British youths the temple of Eseulapius, with 
the adjoining hospital, not omitting to mention 
the statue of Julius Ciesar, whose memory is so 
interesting to them. 

Germanieus employs, for the entertainment of 
his guests, every opportunity afforded by his sta¬ 
tion, with all the urbanity and amiable benefi¬ 
cence of his disposition. It is not in the nature 
of the emperor to receive any one with kindness, 
but lie confers on these every honour which state 
and magnificence ean bestow. They are to be 
introduced into the senate, with peculiar distinc¬ 
tion, as soon as the games are finished; and in 
the mean while they are highly delighted with 
the races and other amusements incidental to the 
season. 

This morning they were present at the dedica¬ 
tion of the temple of Janus,* erected by Caius 
Duilius, after his victory over the Carthaginians, 
the first naval conqueror who graces the Roman 
annals. The edifice had suffered so much from 
the-injuries of time, that Augustus thought pro* 

* Tacitus, Book ii. 



per )<> rebuild it; and Tiberius has bad the ho¬ 
nour of newly consecrating it to the Deity whose 
name it bears. The princes do not attend any of 
our rites without enquiring into their origin ; 
and were greatly interested by the history of Dai¬ 
lies, and of our first naval preparations against 
the enemy, at that time master of the seas. 

“ We are islanders,” exclaimed they, with all 
the ardor of patriotism ; “the ocean must he for 
us the field of action. Nature has given us ports 
and hays that seem to indicate our destination ; 
the winds that guard our coasts, impel our sails 
to conquest and dominion. We have the lofty 
and venerable oak, which our Druids teach us to 
behold with reverential awe; hut these sacred 
trees may, indeed, become the guardians of our 
isle, when we convert them into floating citadels 
arid defensive bulwarks. The naval crown awaits 
us ; and many a Briton may hereafter emulate, 
if not surpass, the glory of Duilius.” 

These youth are endued with a noble pride, 
that endears them to every Roman; and this 
disposition, among many instances, appeared in 
the following speech made by the youngest to a 
senator, who gave them yesterday a sumptuous 
banquet, at which various strangers were pre¬ 
sent. “ I observe,” said he, “ that the inhabi- 
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tants of different regions are received at Rome 
with kindness and splendor: you are superior to 
the illiberal prejudices arising from envy or dis¬ 
trust : you grant your protection to the universe; 
but is there no nation worthy of your friendship ? 
If you knew the hearts of the Britons, you would 
find them congenial with your own, and would 
bestow on them this honourable distinction.” 

These words were highly applauded, and had 

the desired effect on the hearers. There was not 
«• 

a Roman in company but bore testimony that he 
felt for these brave islanders the sentiments which 
they wished to inspire. 

Farewell, my dear Septimius, I have yet no 
account of Drusus. It is surely very strange 
that lie has not returned to Rome for the ce¬ 
lebration of the games,* he who is so passion¬ 
ately addicted to these amusements. What can 
be the motive of his absence ? 


• Dion Cassius, Tacitus, &c. 
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LETTER LXXV. 

I HAVE had the happiness, my friend, of 
passing some hours with Valerius and his amiable 
daughter. The British princes willingly accepted 
my proposal of accompanying them to Prajneste. 
They had heard of the celebrated temple of 
Fortune,* consecrated by Sylla to the Goddess, 
whom he esteemed his protectress; and I con¬ 
ducted them to the villa of my uncle, which 
is delightfully situated near that of the em¬ 
peror,! at a small distance from the city, and 
enjoys every advantage of this pure and salu¬ 
brious air. 

Valerius received them with his accustomed 
hospitality and openness of manners. As he 
interests himself warmly in promoting the great 

• Plutarch, &c. 

t Magnificent remains of the emperor's villa are still 
to be seen near Palestrine: tin; inhabitants call it 
Villa Adriana, because the emperor Adrian enlarged 
it considerably: there is now a hermitage with a small 
chapel in the midst of the ruins. 
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object of their travels, which is to enlighten and 
improve their native country by the knowledge 
they may acquire, he encouraged them in 
this noble design, and at the same time gave 
them every caution against the seductions, which 
luxury has introduced amongst us. 

“ Let not the delights of Hesperia,” said he 
to these ingenuous youths, " induce you to neg¬ 
lect the more solid advantages which you may 
reap from a change of scene. This temporary 
absence from the kingdom which, by our birth 
you are allotted to grace with your residence and 
adorn with your virtues, may be essentially bene¬ 
ficial to yourselves and to your countrymen, 
if you make good use of the time destined 
for such purpose ; but if, dazzled by the splendor 
of our capital, or led astray by its allure¬ 
ments, you set too high a value on enjoyments of 
which a few revolving months would prove the 
fallacy, you will return to Britain without any 
increase of knowledge, and with a confidence 
unworthy of your genuine character. You will 
repine at the loss of pleasures, the novelty of 
which was their greatest charm; you will he 
dissatisfied with the virtuous simplicity of your 
former life, and perhaps sow the fatal seeds 
of Corruption and misery. Forgive me, princes, 
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for the supposition ; your native virtues, ami 
the precepts of the excellent Manduhratius, must, 
surely secure you from the delusion incidental to 
other travellers; you will transplant into your 
island the laudable institutions of our forefathers; 
the learning that makes men wise and good; the 
exact discipline, the manly eloquence, and lofty 
sentiments that form the real greatness of this na¬ 
tion : in courage and generosity you have al¬ 
ready proved yourselves our equals.” 

The youths seem desirous to follow the in¬ 
structions of Valerius: they examine with at¬ 
tention every object worthy of their curiosity, 
and make diligent enquiries into our laws, our 
government, and the annals of our republic. 
No sooner did the sultry heat of the day begin to 
abate, than they grew impatient to visit the 
ancient city of Pra?neste, and though I would 
gladly have prolonged the happiness I felt in 
the conversation of Valeria, I was obliged to 
comply with their desires. 

As we approached near the hill, my uncle, 
who accompanied us, gaye the princes a short 
account of the foundation of Frame;,te, and the 
early part of its history. 

“ The * various edifices dependent on the 

* In the prince’s palace is to be seen a curious paint- 
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fane,” added he, “ compose a city of them¬ 
selves ; the architecture merits your attention, 
Vmt you will be still more gratified with the 
extensive view of the Apennines,* the Tyrrhe¬ 
nian sea, the Pontine islands, and the capital 
of our empire, with innumerable lesser towns, 
all of which form an interesting prospect for the 
sanctuary of the temple.f You w ill observe the 
Pharos for directing distant mariners to pay 
a passing salute to the throne of Fortune. A 
multitude of votaries crowd her shrine, and 
her oracles are delivered with sufficient art to 
support the reputation of her power. You will 
see, in the mosaic pavementj given by Sylla, 
the various scenes of life represented by Egyp¬ 
tian figures, which he intended should denote 
that all depends on the fickle goddess. You 

ing by Pietro di Cortona, representing the ancient 
temple, as he had collected the form of it from the 
ruins. The altar for drawing the lots, &c. is now in 
the seminary. 

• From one window of the palace this astonishing 
view is to be seen. 

t Now the palace. The ancient semicircular staircase 
still serves for the entrance of this magnificent house, 
which contains a church, theatre, armoury, &c. 

t This mosaic pavement is to be seen in the palace : 
it is the most ancient known in Italy. 
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perceive the situation of Prasneste: this hill, 
of difficult access, has often been fatal to its 
inhabitants, whose fidelity to Rome has for ever 
endeared them to our nation. The place has 
been frequently attacked, and the conquerors 
have cruelly revenged on its citizens the toil 
and difficulties which they had undergone 
during the siege. The horrid massacre commit¬ 
ted by order of Sylla, and the death of the 
younger Marius, rendered him the solitary mas¬ 
ter of this city: he attributed his successes to 
Fortune ; but had he ascribed them to a higher 
cause, he would not have sullied his victory 
by the destruction of twelve thousand Romans 
and Pracnestians. Blind to his own fate, lie, 
from that moment, sealed his guilt by assuming 
the appellation of the foktunate, and became 
the most wretched of the human species.” 

Valerius, by previously acquainting the Britons 
with the subjects that were to claim their at¬ 
tention, acted in a manner very different from 
what is generally practised with regard to travel¬ 
lers. It is customary to wait till their eyes 
are fixed on any particular work of art or nature, 
and then to. call oil’ their attention by an ill- 
timed display of knowledge, which confuses their 
ideas, and explains away their power of observa- 



lion. The princes were, on the contrary, pre¬ 
pared for the historical part of the scene, and 
they were not importunately disturbed* from 
making' their own reflections on the objects as 
they appeared to them : they were consequently 
left to an exertion of their judgment, and we 
were far from being displeased witli the remarks 
which it produced. 

■When we returned to the villa, wc found 
Asinius Gallus* walking with Lepidus in the 
portico, and relating, with a vehemence natu¬ 
ral to him, the affair of Varilia Apuleia.j- To 
the crimes of which she is accused, has lately 
been added the charge of speaking disrespect¬ 
fully of the late emperor, of Tiberius, and of 
Ins mother. Asinius exclaimed loudly against 
the application of laws, first' intended for the 
safety of the people, to the support of despotism 
in the reigning family; and inveighed, w ith 
acrimonious warmth, against the part which he 
supposed Tiberius would act in this affair. Lepi¬ 
dus answered him with coolness and moderation, 
saying, that he conceived Tiberius had too much 
understanding not to reflect, that it was as 

* Annals of Tacitns, in various places, and other 
authors. 

t Tacitus, Book ii. 
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imprudent to punish discourses like those of 
Varilia, as it was unjustifiable to utter them. At 
this moment entered Mcssala, and the younger 
Valerius Maximus. My uncle, who had hitherto 
been silent, look occasion, from their arrival, 
to change the topic of conversation, and ques¬ 
tioned Maximus on bis literary pursuits. lie 
replied, that it was his intention to compose 
a volume of memorable examples,* selected 
from the Roman history, and from that of foreign 
nations, which he would class under the distinct 
heads of virtues and vices. 

Valerius, who knows the disposition of Maxi¬ 
mus, applauded his design, but admonished him 
to avoid bestowing excessive praises on any 
modern. “ You would undoubtedly wish,” said 
he, “ that your work should be read and ap¬ 
proved by posterity; I know you too w ell to 
suspect that you will give a false representa¬ 
tion of any great characters who may have been 
connected with an oppressed or unfortunate par¬ 
ty: you will do them justice: but if you speak of 
those in power, with only the encomiums that 
may be strictly tlieir due, you will, notwithstand¬ 
ing, be accounted a flatterer. I would likewise 
counsel you against entering, into a detail of 


* This work still extant. 
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religious ceremonies, as it is difficult to relate the 
circumstances which gave rise to them, without 
adopting popular errors and fabulous traditions. 
Content yourself with recording those anecdotes 
which may teach our descendants to support the 
cause of virtue, and to stop the progress of dege¬ 
neracy. You have studied much; your re¬ 
flections will be elegant and accurate; you 
will preserve the memory of many great actions 
performed by obscure persons, and consequently 
omitted by histonans in general; a pleasing, and 
I could almost say, a god-like task! Impartial 
Heaven had the same rewards in store for the 
faithful slave of Panopion, who suffered himself 
to he killed, that he might save the life of his 
proscribed master, as for the illustrious Regulus, 
who eternized his name by that faith and mag¬ 
nanimity, which all nations, and all ages will 
celebrate.” 

As you are not unacquainted, my friend, with 
the character of Maximus, you will easily judge 
which part of the instructions of Valerius he is 
most likely to follow. 

Messala was, during this time, engaged in a 
dispute with Gallus, on the different merits of 
our modern orators. Each of them, being the 
son of a man celebrated for eloquence, conclud- 
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ed that he had an hereditary right to decide on 
this topic. So natural is it sometimes to suppose 
that the gifts of nature descend like those of for¬ 
tune. Messala, who had by far the advantage in 
solidity of argument, was seconded by Lepidus : 
but their reasons could not prevail against the vo¬ 
lubility of Asinius, he persisted in his opinion, 
and harangued till the ground of the question 
was forgotten, and till he had warmed himself 
sufficiently to declare, that his father* was supe¬ 
rior to Cicero in every faculty that constitutes an 
orator. His two opponents avoided making any 
reply to this declaration, which determined him 
to appeal to Valerius. 

“ As to Pollio,’’ said my uncle, " I ever re¬ 
vered his talents, and respected his virtues; he 
was the friend of my father,* and though he did 
not think proper to take the same active part in 
the war between Anthony and Octavius, Popli- 
cola spoke highly of the propriety of his con¬ 
duct, and considered him as one of the few per¬ 
sons who were not ungrateful to the unfortunate 
Triumvir. His eloquence has never been ques- 

• He wrote a book to prove it, which was refuted by 
the emperor Claudius. 

t Poplicola, who commanded the right wing at the bat¬ 
tle of Actinia with Marc Anthony. Plutarch. 
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tioncd, hut that of Cicero admits of no compa¬ 
rison : yet do not imagine, Asinius, that I mean 
to detract from the merit of your father by this 
assertion. Cicero lived at a time in which the 
commonwealth still existed, though in the midst 
of faction and civil war : in those days must be 
dated the triumph of eloquence, a talent which 
owes its being to liberty, and usually becomes 
destructive to its parent. Our republic had ar¬ 
rived at the summit of its greatness : every ad¬ 
vantage which experience and learning could be¬ 
stow, was open to the man of genius; and the 
most important interests were to be discussed be¬ 
fore active rivals and enlightened audiences; 
what more is necessary to form an orator ? Asi- 
niu$ Pollio* retained much of the ancient per¬ 
fection : his style was copious aud elegant, that 
of Messala interesting and persuasive : they were 
as much superior to us, as I am afraid our follow¬ 
ers will be inferior. It would be fruitless to ex¬ 
pect:, in the present circumstances, the severe 

For the character of these orators see Tacitus Dial, 
tie Orat. Quintilian, &c. 

The Romans were naturally eloquent, hut o. tory did 
not become a science amongst them before the end of the 
second panic war. 



gravity of Brutus, the strength and spirit of C<t- 
sar, or the accumulated excellencies of Cicero. 
While we read their works, we may save from to¬ 
tal extinction the fire which animated their bo¬ 
soms; hut the flame cannot burn with the same 
vehemence and lustre ; nor can we, like Prome¬ 
theus, be supplied from the pure source that 
once enlightened, but would now consume us. 
Happy were those ages in which oratory was 
neither studied nor regretted ! They were the 
ages of the Decii, of the Fabii, of the Mar- 
celli" 

The hour of repast here broke in upon the 
conversation, and, as soon as this was over, Asi- 
nius returned to his house at Prameste, where he 
has been staying some days with Vipsania* and 
his family. Messala and his friend set out for 
Rome by a beautiful moonlight: the British 
princes retired to rest, and I remained with Va¬ 
lerius and Lepidus in a .semicircular colonnade, 

* Daughter of Marcus Agrippa and Pomponia, mar¬ 
ried first to Tiberius, afterwards to Asinius Gallos; it 
was remarked that she was the only eliild of Agrippa 
who died a natural death; she was the mother of 
Drusus. 
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designed by Vitruvius* for my grandfather Pop- 
licola, who was one of his chief patrons. It was 
originally ornamented with the busts of Anacre¬ 
on, Theocritus, Sappho, Alcams, and Simonides, 
to which Valerius has added those of Virgil, Ho¬ 
race, and Tibullus. On the pedestal of each is 
a bass-relief alluding to their works. I was 
greatly pleased with those of Cupid asking ad¬ 
mittance at the door of Anacreon, Danae expos¬ 
ed on the billow's with her child, the .doves co¬ 
vering the infant Horace with leaves of myrtle 
and laurel, Delia weeping over the urn of her lo¬ 
ver, and Callus complaining of the cruel Lycoris 
to Apollo, and the Sylvan deities. This elegant 
building is open to a large extent of garden, per¬ 
fumed by a variety of flowers, and particularly 
of roses,| with which this country abounds at all 
seasons of the year. 

It was here that Poplicola chiefly resided, after 
Augustus became master of the empire; and 
from this place the poet Horace addressed to the 
elder Lollius his epistle I on the moral lessons to 

* The celebrated architect lived in the time of Julius 
Ca?sar and Augustus. 

t Palestine is still famous for roses. 

t Book i, Epistle 2 . 
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be found in Homer. Near the spot whore now 
stands his bust, he used to instruct my mother, 
when a child, to repeat with accuracy and grace 
the secular ode,* in the performance of which 
she was eminently distinguished. 

After we were left to ourselves, Lepidus de¬ 
clared it was very astonishing to hear Asinius de¬ 
claim so violently against the emperor in private 
societies, whilst he often gave his vote in compli¬ 
ance with the most, extravagant demands of pow¬ 
er, observing that he had neither the merit of 
firmness, nor the circumspection of prudence, 
and that probably he would fall an uripitied sa- 
erificwlo his own duplicity. 

“ r*igree with you,” answered Valerius, “as 
to the imprudence of his conduct, hut I believe 
it proceeds merely from temerity and ambition, 
lie dislikes Tiberius, hut he wishes to retain the 
influence acquired by his connexion with the 
Ca.'sanan family. I rememberf that when Au¬ 
gustus, a short time before his’death, was giving 
his opinion of the leading characters in the se¬ 
nate, he said that you, Lepidus, had the talents 

* The secular games were celebrated in the year of 
Rome 737. 
t Tacitus, Book i. 

VOL. II. 
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aiul qualifications necessary to render yourself 
master of the empire, but added, that you would 
disdain thus to profit by them. His judgment of 
Asinius Galius was directly opposite; he be¬ 
lieved him desirous 'of becoming the ruler of his 
country, but unequal to the arduous task of ob¬ 
taining such an elevated station. Your modera¬ 
tion has always kept you no less distant from pe¬ 
tulant opposition, than from mean servility You 
are therefore respected and honoured by the 
reigning prince, though your ancestor was the 
rival of Augustus, and your father his victim. 
On the contrary, I believe there is not a man 
existing to whom Tiberius has a greater uersion 
than to Gallus. He never forgave him fotKnarry- 
mg Vipsama after he himself had divorced her in 
compliance with the request of Augustus. I 
know not whether you were informed of a cir¬ 
cumstance which happened during your absence 
from Italy: he met her by accident, and so 
much disorder was visible in his countenance, 
that she was enjoined to avoid, for the future, all 
{daces wheg; Tiberius might appear. Unhappy 
with Julia, mistrustful of all who surrounded 
hint, he regretted being deprived of the only 
person to whom he had a real attachment; even 
now, he Is wretched whenever Drusus frequents 
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the house of Asinius, though he Cannot, with 
any propriety, deny him the permission of visit¬ 
ing a mother whom he tenderly loves.” 

I was affected, my friend, with what I heard 
relative to the affection of Tiberius for Vipsarna; 
it was the first time I had ever felt for him a sen¬ 
timent of pity. Who knows, thought I, how 
much his disposition may have been changed by 
a proceeding unworthy of Augustus ? But a 
moment’s reflection told me that Tiberius had 
no right to complain when he would meanly sub¬ 
mit to such a request. I could not refrain from 
exclaiming, “ How different was the conduct of 
Julius Csesar, whom all the menaces of Sylla 
could not induce to break the union he had form¬ 
ed with a daughter of the cruel dictator’s greatest 
enemy!” 

Valerius smiled at the warmth with which I 
spoke, and told me, he was well assured that no 
consideration would ever prevail with me to sa¬ 
crifice my affections to fear or ambition : " I 
know not of any motive,” added he, " which 
can authorize an action of this nature: whoever 
is m itself Wrong and disgraceful, is not to be 
justified even by the plea of necessity.” 

“ I am very sensible of his dislike to all inter¬ 
course with the house of Gallus,” interrupted 
N 2 
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Lepidus, “ but I always attributed it to the pride 
inherent for so many ages in the Claudian fa¬ 
mily : I concluded that Tiberius wished to obli¬ 
terate, as far as possible, every remembrauce of 
his connexion with Vipsania; who, though a 
daughter of the great Agrippa, was supposed to 
degrade the family images by introducing 
amongst them that of Pomponius Atticus, a 
Roman knight, who never enjoyed any digni¬ 
ties in the republic. It must be owned that 
great and important services have been rendered 
to'*'the state by the numerous heroes of the 
Claudian race; but the Decemvir Appius; the 
haughty dame who wished her brother had lost 
more citizens from the commonwealth, that she 
might not have been incommoded with a crowd; 
and the supercilious obstinacy with which even 
the best of the Claudii always fomented the dis¬ 
putes between the patricians and plebeians, are 
all melancholy examples, and fatal prognostics, 
which have been neglected till too late! How 
different was the character of the Julian race ! 
And bovv certain this truth, that winning affabi¬ 
lity establishes dominion, and lofty' despotism 
takes advantage of it!” 

Lepidus now withdrew, and Valerius, having 
staid a few minutes longer, gave me every reason 
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to hope that he would soon gratify my fondest 
wishes. After he left me, I found it impossible to 
compose myself to rest; my heart and my ima¬ 
gination were fully employed; I wandered into 
the gardens, and, invited by the soft lustre of the 
moon, directed my steps towards a long avenue 
of elms, which decorate the plantations. I had 
scarcely entered the walk when I observed a per¬ 
son who retreated at my approach ; this engaged 
me to follow, and by the stature and gait it ap¬ 
peared to be Drusus. You will conceive my agi¬ 
tation ; I pursued him in haste, but he took a dif¬ 
ferent path, and was lost to my sight. I spent 
the greatest part of the night in fruitless search; 
and this morning I went to the house of Asinius 
to enquire for him, when I was told- that he had 
been there, but was then on his way to Rome. 
I immediately hastened our departure, having 
first interrogated the servants of Valerius, whe¬ 
ther they knew that Drusus had been at Prse- 
neste. They reported that he had been seen by 
several ‘of them in the gardens, which are open 
to all; but that he had not expressed any desire 
to visit their master. 

On my arrival here, I went to the palace where 
he was said to be hourly expected, but not yet 
arrived; and that probably he had taken the. 
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road of Tusculum. You liave no idea, my friend, 
of my embarrassment. Happily Valerius re¬ 
turns to-morrow, and it is impossible that Dru- 
sus can for' ever escape me. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

I AM astonished and deeply affected, my friend, 
at what I have heard since closing my last letter; 
my apprehensions are dreadful, my indignation 
is beyond expression ; I have scarcely fortitude 
to relate what has passed. 

No sooner did I hear that Valerius was return¬ 
ed from Prteneste, than 1 went to his house, and 
found him engaged with many of his friends. 
Having obtained permission to visit his lovely 
daughter, 1 flew to her apartment elated with 
joy and tenderness. She was in tears, and had 
not power to welcome me: you will conceive 
how much I was alarmed: I entreated her to 
disclose the cause of this affliction, which sur¬ 
prised and terrified me, at a time when all con¬ 
spired to diffuse satisfaction and transport around 
us. She desired me to follow her into the gar¬ 
den, where, as soon as we were at some distance 
from her attendants, she shewed me a letter 
which she had received from Drusus on her 
' arrival in town. 

After the warmest declarations of a passion, 
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which he professes to have combated and con¬ 
cealed since the first moment he saw her, be¬ 
cause he was sensible of the obstacles that op¬ 
posed his happiness, he declares that he is now 
resolved to be divorced from Livia, and has not 
only the consent, but the approbation of Tibe¬ 
rius to offer bis hand to Valeria. lie requests 
permission to roe her; complains that he has 
often attempted it in vain while at Prseneste; 
and promises to explain whatever may have the 
appearance of precipation or indelicacy in his 
conduct. He conjures her not to reject a propo¬ 
sal on which depends the fate of one far dearer 
to her than herself; and concludes by assuring 
her that his entreaties are dictated, not more by 
his ardent affection for her, than by his profound 
and constant veneration for her father. 

After I had read the letter, Valeria asked me 
with a faultering voice what I thought of the 
contents: I was incapable of returning an an¬ 
swer: a chilly horror glided through my veins; 
and the fatal mystery disclosed itself to my 
indignant imagination with all the strength of 
conviction. I remained silent, and revolved in 
my agitated mind the various consequences that 
might attend any sudden determination. Vale¬ 
ria trembled, and looked on me with inexpressi- 
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ble concern. “Marcus,” said she, “this silence 
is more painful to me than words of the most fa¬ 
tal import; think in what a dreadful state uf sus¬ 
pense I have passed the moments since my re¬ 
ceiving this letter. Assist me, guide me through 
the dreary labyrinth in which I am involved—1 
cannot support that look of despair.” 

“ It is not despair,” answered I ; “ it is resent¬ 
ment—it is fury. I have from the first been jealous 
of some sinister designs in Drusus, but did not 
expect this dreadful discovery, and that he would 
have used menaces for the accomplishment of his 
wishes—Give me the letter—I will seek this de¬ 
tested disturber of our felicity—I will cancel in 
his blood those obligations on which he sets so 
immense a value.” 

These, or similar expressions, were suggested. 
to me by the momentary madness which had 
seized me. Valeria, turned pale, and, with a 
voice that might have soothed the anger of a sa¬ 
vage, entreated me to calm myself: she said the 
passion with which I was transported made me 
incapable of reflection; that, when I resumed 
my usual tranquillity, I might perhaps discover 
that Drusus had been, constrained to Set in this 
manner, and that we might be unjust in suppos¬ 
ing him so guilty as he appeared. This ohserva- 
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tion, far from appeasing, added fuel to my rage : 
a kind of momentary frenzy suggested to me 
that Valeria might seek to excuse Drusus from 
motives of partiality—I know not what I said— 
m v senses were disordered ; and I did not reco¬ 
ver myself till I perceived that, overcome by an¬ 
guish, she had sunk fainting on the border of a 
fountain near which w r e stood. It was some time 
before she revived: and I then conjured her to 
pardon the violence into which I had been be¬ 
trayed by excess of affliction. 

“ Alas!” said Valeria, “ my apprehensions 
have taken from me the power of explaining 
what I wish, or what I fear; I would have you 
speak to Drusus, engage him to acknowledge 
whether it is by an absolute order of the emperor, 
that he has written to me this fatal letter, or whe¬ 
ther any choice is left me beside the dreadful al¬ 
ternative of committing parricide, or pronounc¬ 
ing vows which my heart can never justify. O 
Marcus ! if eternal seclusion from the world 3 if 
to hid farewell to my father, and to you, would 
satisfy the cruelty of our enemies, and save me 
from a crime, I would complete the sacrifice— 
but I fear it would be of no avail—All I entreat 
of you at present, is, to rise superior to your 
passions, and not to suffer a destructive though 
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just indignation to prevent you from taking the 
only measure through which I can perceive a ray 
of hope. Speak calmly to Drusus : tell him that 
I esteem his virtues, and would save him from 
lasting stings of self-reproach ; when reflection, 
too late, convinces him that by one act of tyran¬ 
ny he forfeits the friendship of Germanicus, de¬ 
grades the sacred honour of his family, and con¬ 
signs Valeria to perpetual misery. He will then 
be sensible of his error, and will prevent its 
dreadful consequences ; he will listen to your ad¬ 
monitions : but your menaces could only end in 
the extinction of every hope that now supports 
me. Promise me you will restrain your anger— 
I have no trust but in yourself—1 am not ac¬ 
customed to act without the advice of a father: 
this is the first event 1 have ever concealed from 
his knowledge : twice was I on the point of dis¬ 
closing the fatal secret, when, happily, my rea¬ 
son interposed, and reminded me that perhaps 
we may owe his' preservation to his being for ever 
ignorant of the shameful proposal.” 

I could not disobey the commands of Valeria, 
promising to suppress my emotions, and left her 
that I might go in search of Drusus ; but he was 
in the apartment of Germanicus, a place at this 
time ill suited to our meeting. I did not enter, 



as it. would have been impossible for me to con¬ 
ceal my agitation; and I have still some ex¬ 
pectation of bringing him to a sense of honour, 
without divulging a circumstance which must for 
ever disturb the quiet of the Caesarian family. I 
have desired that Druses may he acquainted how 
earnestly I wish to speak with him alone. Fare¬ 
well, Septintius; I am once more going in search 
of him ; hut, whatever may be the consequences 
of our meeting, be assured that my affection for 
Valeria, however ardent, is not the only cause of 
my indignation against him. I cannot blame 
him for being sensible of her perfections, though 
I would contend for the possession of them against 
the universe ; nor will I relinquish them while l 
have life : but the dishonourable manner in which 
it appears lie would obtain her, is repugnant to 
every principle and duty that we hold sacred 
among mankind. 
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LETTER LXXVII. 


Immersed in the gulpli of misery, it is with 

difficulty, my friend, that I can collect my wan¬ 
dering spirits to communicate to you the horrors 
of our fate. I yesterday bade you adieu, in the 
intention of seeking Drusus j I found he waited 
for my return; he was alone, and we retired to 
the remotest apartment. I represented to him, 
with sufficient calmness, the respect which the 
dignity and virtues of Valerius had a right to 
command; I repeated to him the injunctions of 
Valeria, and required a full explanation of the 
letter which had raised her alarms and excited my 
resentment. 

Drusus at first endeavoured to palliate the ex¬ 
pressions he had used, and affirmed that he had 
long been attached to Valeria. 

“ Is it surprising,” said he, “ that I should wish, 
by an union with the most amiable of her sex, 
to, secure my own happiness, and free myself 
from a connexion with Livia, who has neither a 
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regard for me nor for Germanicus. lie is too 
just, and too sensible of the misconduct of his 
sister to resent a step which would be conducive 
to the general tranquillity of our family. Livia 
was never my choice ; the will of Augustus di¬ 
rected our union ; and after the first emotion of 
offended pride has subsided, she will rejoice to 
be set at liberty from an alliance of which she 
has never known the value, nor practised the 
duties.” 

I remonstrated with your friend on the impos¬ 
sibility of his obtaining the consent of Valeria, 
or of her father. “ You will perhaps,” said I, 
“ consider my remonstrance as interested; and I 
frankly confess that I love Valeria beyond every 
other consideration except my honour; but it is 
that, and not my passion, which now speaks. 
Think not that ever I will permit you to receive 
her hand ; you have rendered yourself unworthy 
of it by the insidious means you employed for 
obtaining intelligence of the place of my uncle’s 
retreat; by your unsolicited interference in the 
concerns of our family; by your mysterious 
conduct throughout the whole of this proceed¬ 
ing; and, lastly, by the shameful advantage you 
have taken of your influence with Tiberius, 
in seeking to intimidate a daughter, whose 
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tenderness and piety miglit lead her to sa¬ 
crifice her own peace of mind to the. safe¬ 
ty of her father. Reflect on the unmanly 
part you have acted: recall to mind the ho¬ 
nourable principles of your ancestors; shew 
yourself worthy of the name of Druses; for 
that of Ciesar has been made subservient to 
the purposes of despotism. Cast off the 
borrowed majesty which cannot make you 
formidable to men who set no value on their 
lives, but as they are useful to the republic ; 
and forbear to blast the growing virtues, which 
may render you dear to Rome, by an action only 
becoming a Tafquin. 

Drusus remained some moments silent: at 
length he .rose hastily, and taking me by the 
hand, “ Marcus!” said he with emotion, “ I 
am guilty, and I confess my guilt; educated 
amidst flatterers and slaves, I have known no 
bounds to my will; and as I could not obtain 
your confidence, I employed unworthy means 
to be informed of the place to which Valeri¬ 
us was exiled : but I swear to all the immortal 
Gods, that my intentions were honourable and 
disinterested. You will not suppose that fear 
can sw ay the heart of Drusus ; I avow my fault 
in order to clear myself from the other asper¬ 
sions you have thrown on ine. Hear me pa- 
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iicntly, and then indulge your resentment: 1 
will not say but my love for Valeria might influ¬ 
ence my zeal for her father’s return ; hut 1 did 
not then hope for her hand as the reward of my 
success. I wished indeed that she might owe 
his deliverance to me : the rest I left to time and 


to herself. I made use of every argument, that 
might engage my father to comply with my re¬ 
quest for the recall of Valerius; 1 pleaded your 
services, and the unvaried tenor of your ujpelc’s 
conduct, the love and veneration of his feJitrSv-citi- 
zens, and the odium to which the eiupcror would 
be exposed if he refused restoring him to Rome. 
At length Tiberius yielded to my earnest request; 
but it was on a condition which I accepted not 
without a sense of the difficulties I should expe¬ 
rience, and of the want of generosity with which 
I should be accused. But reflect on my situation 
—‘ Druaus/ said the emperor, ‘ I am not unac¬ 
quainted with your sentiments for Valeria : you 
are incited by something more than respect 
for her father, to solicit his recall : I consent to 


your desire, on condition you persuade Vale¬ 
ria to become your wife. ‘This alliance can alone 
remove the apprehensions which the extensive 
influence of Titus Valerius, and the instability of 
human fortune, create in my mind. I have more 
reasons for what I now urge than it is necessary 



lo communicate to you . it is enough that you 
are informed the safety of this empire, and of 
the Julian family, depends on our secunng, or 
annihilating the over-grown power of the man, 
whom you imprudently wish to restoie to the 
senate. I will give orders that he shall be con¬ 
ducted hither m a manner suitable to his digni¬ 
ty, and I will neglect no means to conciliate his 
friendship , and if you succeed in persuading hi* 
daughter to such an union, a tusk which surely 
cannot be difficult to the son of Tiberius, my 
fears will be ended, and I shall even be led to 
approve the temerity of that conduct, which lias 
had such fortunate issue. But should these de¬ 
signs be ineffectual, I must inform you that 
Valerius and your father cannot exist at one 
time: my resolves are unalterable, therefore 
yod have no time to lose. Your proceeding 
has constrained me to act m a manner that 
leaves you no alternative but to consult your own 
inclinations,- and promote the interest of your 
family, orlo destroy the person whom you wish 
to save. It shall be my care to satisfy Germam- 
cus and Livia.” 

“ Can you blame me, Maicus,” continued 
the prince, “ if I had not the magnanimity/ 
or rather the cruelty, to refuse this offered bles¬ 
sing? I nas convinced that Valeria would revolt 

Vot. n. e* ' 
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from my proposal, unless her father supported it 
by his counsel and authority; I knew he would 
reject it with scorn, if he were acquainted with 
the terms on which Tiberius permitted me to 
make it; and I had no room to hope that he 
would listen to my suit, except he had reason 
to imagine that Valeria’s inclinations corres¬ 
ponded with mine. I knew not any means that 
could induce her to use her interest with her 
father, except by insinuating that his future fate 
depended, on her compliance ; ^r I durst not 
hope, what would have beerf^my first wish, to 
owe this inestimable blessing to her favourable 
sentiments for me.” 

You ttp^Rmagme my dearest friend, the con- , 
sttMpauon with which I listened to the discourse 
jpf^Drusus; I here interrupted him with exclama¬ 
tions against the tyranny of Tiberius, and the 
unjust suspicions which he pretended to enter¬ 
tain of Valerius. I was overwhelmed with the 
dreadful truth of which I had always formed some 
vague conjectures, but from which my mind 
had recoiled with horror. I must, however, 
do your (friend the justice to say, that he ap¬ 
peared conscious of his fault, and deeply af¬ 
flicted with the fatal consequences that must 
ensue from it; but he still entreated that I 
would prevail on .Valeria to accept his proposal. 



and that , I would be the advocate of his pas¬ 
sion. 

O. Septimius! I am ready to meet tortures 
and death to preserve Valerius ; nay more 
—I feel that I have fortitude for a severer 
trial-; but never, never will Valerius con¬ 

sent to so dishonourable an alliance ! Had we 
the power of disguising our looks and actions, 
were our sentiments to be for ever concealed 
from his paternal penetration, his own wis¬ 
dom would tell him that Tiberius did not ap¬ 
prove of the proposal but from interested and 
unworthy views. No ; he will never yield to 
a proposal so repugnant to his principles: lie 
is lost; and the dissembling tyrant, with a 
refinement of cruelty peculiar to himself, would 
make his children strike the blow that is to 
destroy him! How can I inform Valeria of 
the fatal conversation that has passed between 
myself and Drusus ! How can I meet the eyes 
of that great, that venerated man, whom I will 
not, whom I cannot survive!—My friend, 
never till now was I acquainted with real mis¬ 
fortune ; all other sorrows might be endured 
with fortitude, but this surpasses the strength of 
human reason. 



LETTER LXXVIII. 


It is matter of surprise to me, SepLimms, 
that I still retain the use of my senses; and 
had 1 wholly lost them, I should he far less' 
wretched. I have been with Valeria; her ter¬ 
rors and afflictions have preyed on her health, 
and the malice of Tiberius may soon be doubly 
satiated. Alarmed at the illness of his daugh¬ 
ter, Valerius never leaves her; and her eyes 
are in vain directed to me for consolation. I 
dare not, even by a look, give hopes that 
may encourage and deceive her: a mourn¬ 
ful silence'reigns m the apartment; despair 
and anxiety are painted by turns on her beau- 
’ teous, though languid, countenance; and the 
tender cares of her father, encrease her suf¬ 
ferings. 

I know not how to support the melancho¬ 
ly scene; and cannot behold Valerius with¬ 
out reflecting that a few days, nay a few hours, 
may for ever deprive me of this inestimable 
parent, and plunge Valeria into the abyss of 
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wretchedness! Her father observes my afflic¬ 
tion; he attributes it solely to my concern 
for his daughter; but seeks in yam to account 
for the source of her apparent distress, while 
our mutual sufferings are inexpressibly increas¬ 
ed by the impossibility of giving vent to our 
feelings, and by the necessity of disguising our 
sentiments from Valerius. 

I write to you from his apartment, where 
I am retired from the torment of constraint, 
and where I can open my heart to Septimi- 
us. 0 1 my friend, bear with the incohe¬ 
rent expressions of my despair; receive them 
as proofs of my friendship and confidence: 
I have not power to answer the various ex¬ 
postulations of your letters; but your good¬ 
ness is engraved deeply on my heart, and 
can only be effaced with life. Your mes¬ 
senger waits, and I must close the packet: 
farewell * my dear Septimius! Heaven knows 
if we shall meet again! Is it possible that 
I can live with honour, and not revenge Va¬ 
lerius? Has not my return precipitated his 
fate? 


I learn that Drusus is at this moment with 
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Valerius; what will be the result of their con¬ 
versation ? I must take this opportunity of ac¬ 
quainting the unhappy Valeria with what passed 
yesterday between Drusus and myself. It is 
necessary she should know it, and yet how do I 
dread to give her the information. 



LETTER LXXIX. 


I RESUME the melancholy history of our fate, 
which seems suspended for a moment; but our 
present situation is like the gloomy calm that in¬ 
tervenes between the bursts of thunder in a storm. 
If-my memory does not fail me, when I last 
wrote, I mentioned that Drusus was engaged in 
private conference with Valerius, and that I had 
summoned all my remaining resolution to destroy, 
at one dreadful interview, the last hopes of his 
unhappy daughter. 

She soon read the fatal intelligence in my 
countenance, „and assured me she was prepared 
for the worst I had to relate. I repeated every 
thing that had passed; my heart was full ; 1 
could not forbear expressions of my unbounded 
tenderness, and vain complaints of the hopes* 
which my heart had fondly cherished, of finding 
in her the reward of all my sufferings. The lovely 
maid heard and shared in my anguish; our tears 
flowed in a mingled stream ; we were both ready 
to sacrifice our mutual happiness for the safety 
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of Valerius; we confirmed each other in our 
resolution ; but how, and in what manner, could 
we conceal within our bosoms the cause by which 
we were compelled to so cruel a sacrifice ? 

“ If Drusus,” said Valeria, “ should persuade 
my father to consent to this fatal alliance, I will, 
I must acquiesce—but then—to counterfeit the 
sentiments of my heart, to deceive Valerius 
with a feigned attachment to the son of Ins mur¬ 
derer. Marcus* it is impossible—we may pe¬ 
rish with him, but we cannot save him/’ 

At this moment Valerius entered, he took his 
place near Valeria: neither of us durst enquire 
what had been the object of the visit of Drusus : 
he remained some time silept, and looked upon 
us both with such inexpressible affection, that by 
an involuntary motion we fell on our knees 
before him, and bathed Ins hands with our 
tears. 

“ My children !” said he, “ rise and hear 
what your father requests from your filial piety : 
life is ever uncertain-to all, and more especially 
to the man who loves his country, and supports 
her laws, at a time when many are interested in 
their destruction. Next to Home, you are the 
objects of my care; let me then he assured of 
your future happiness, and enjoy the consolation 
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of seeing you joined by indissoluble bonds. I 
have long read the hearts of Marcus and Vale¬ 
ria; I see they are firmly united. When 1 ima¬ 
gined that fate had deprived me of Marcus, 1 
knew not where to find another worthy of Va¬ 
leria: you were formed for each other, and all 
a father’s hopes are exceed by your mutual af¬ 
fection.” 

We attempted to speak, but had not power to 
reply, and our faltering words confirmed Valeri¬ 
us in the truth of his sentiments. 

" My children,” said he, resuming his dis¬ 
course, “ you wish to conceal from me a secret 
of which it is necessary I should be informed ; 
your attempts to disguise it anylonger are in vain: 
Drusus has been with me, and has demanded 
Valeria in marriage. The perturbation of mind, 
which lias been visible in you both, convinces 
me that you are acquainted with this proposal, 
and that you suppose my safety depends on the 
acceptance of an alliance, which Tiberius would 
not have desired without interested view’s. I will 
not upbraid you with an error which had its source 
in your affection to me, but you are to remem¬ 
ber that -it is the honour, and not the safety of 
Valerius which you are now to consult, if your 
regard for me is 6uch as I wish, and believe it to 
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be. You should not, Marcus, suffer yourself to 
be so far blinded by anxiety for my personal 
safety, as not to feel that nothing could justify 
so dishonourable a contract, not though it could 
have been possible to keep me for ever ignorant 
of the motives. I have not communicated my 
thoughts to Drusus; for I would not wish to hu¬ 
miliate him by any unnecessary declaration of 
my suspicions : I attribute his conduct merely to 
imprudence, and to that want of delicacy, which 
often is the result of too exalted, as well as too 
ignoble a station. I have refused to bestow on 
him my daughter, assuring him that I always 
intended her for Marcus: he used many argu¬ 
ments to shake my resolution, but I evidently * 
perceived that he was ashamed of the part he 
has been acting. I desire that no enmity may 
subsist between him and you: his intentions were 
less guilty than they appeared. 

“ Disquiet not yourselves, my children, I shall 
await with composure the decisions of Tiberius, or 
the designs of those who may think it their interest 
to remove me from Borne. I shall frequent the 
senate, and visit my friends as usual, but shall 
go unarmed. I am not careless of life : my do¬ 
mestic enjoyments are perfectly conformable to 
my hopes, and the esteem of my fellow-citizens 
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gives me reason to suppose that my zeal for 
my country has not been without notice ; but it 
is impossible to guard against the arts of trea¬ 
chery, and it is incompatible with my duty to 
avoid them. I must not see you thus alarmed 
for my sake: threats are often without effect, 
and the malice of our enemies is sometimes 
defeated by the unforeseen interposition of 
Providence, when human care would be of no 
avail.” 

Encouraged by the firmness of Valerius, I 
related to him every circumstance that had come 
to our knowledge, and we shewed him, the let¬ 
ter of Drusus. He listened calmly to our nar¬ 
ration, and then continued to compose our 
minds by various reasons tending to prove that 
our apprehensions had not sufficient founda¬ 
tion, or to arm us against whatever might hap¬ 
pen. 

Drusus came the next day, and informed me 
that he was ordered* by Tiberius immediately to 
join the Illyrian army. He expressed gTeat con¬ 
trition for the uneasiness he- had given us, and 
assured me he had said all in his power to con¬ 
vince the emperor that he would wrong Valerius 
to imagine him his enemy. Drusus did not ask 
* Tacitus. Book 9. 
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to see Valeria, but took leave of my uncle with 
such apparent sorrow and respect, as seemed to 
indicate his suspicions that the resolutions of Ti¬ 
berius were unalterable. Notwithstanding these 
appearances, and the distrust which hangs over 
me, I'am sometimes disposed to yield to the con¬ 
stant admonitions of Valerius. I am ashamed to 
testify my fears in his presence : his virtue awes 
me into silence, and I would willingly believe that 
no wretch can be sufficiently base to lift a sacri¬ 
legious hand against him. 

Valeria has recovered her health, but not her 
for met 'serenity; whenever her father is detain¬ 
ed by' public or private concerns beyond her 
expectation, she relapses into all the anxieties 
that first affected her. Why am I forbid by, 
duty from destroying with one blow the cause 
of all our miseries, or perishing in the attempt! 

Germanicus, who had long perceived a cool¬ 
ness between Livia and Drusus, has seriously ad¬ 
monished his sister to reform her conduct, and 
use every endeavour to regain the confidence of 
her husband. Whether it be from inclination 
or from suspicion of what has passed, she has, 
however, attended to his counsels, and desired 
permission to follow Drusus into Illyria. He is 
this morning departed, and Germanicus will soon 
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set out for his province, whither Agrippina ac¬ 
companies him. 'file emperor is impatient to be 
alone: the presence of his sons alarms his jealous 
fears: a gloomy discontent is,brooding in his 
mind, and the slightest circumstances give him 
umbrage. The pusillanimous wretch who lives in 
the continual dread Of danger to himself is ca¬ 
pable of every crime, and his torments increase 
as he plunges deeper into cruelty. My heart 
swells with indignation when I think that the 
brave and honest man may fall a victim to the 
coward and the artful. Valerius, undaunted in 
the midst of peril, and superior to all the malice 
or treachery of mankind, inspires me with the 
same heroism which animates his breast: often 1 
reproach myself for distrusting the protection of 
Heaven in so just a cause, and persuade myself 
that Tiberius and his worthless ministers have not 
power to hurt him. 
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LETTER LXXX. 

This morning, my friend, the contract was. 
signed between Valeria and myself. Nothing 
could equal my felicity, if I were assured of the 
safety of our father; for such I love to call him. 
That part of his time which is not devoted to 
public business, is wholly consecrated to us : lie 
passes hours in giving me useful lessons for the 
future conduct of my life, and inculcates every 
precept that can teach me to distinguish myself 
in the service of my country. He has taken the 
necessary steps for my advancement in the army, 
and has added another estate in the Sabine terri¬ 
tories to that which Sigismar inhabits at Tibur. 
He omits nothing that can contribute to our sa¬ 
tisfaction'; but do not these cares imply that he 
expects to leave us ? this dreadful idea embitters 
all my happiness. 

The day is fixed for our marriage; but a me¬ 
lancholy foreboding seems to tell me that one fa¬ 
tal moment may blast my approaching joys. O! 
Septimius, I should be too greatly blest if these 
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terrors were not continually before me: I am not 
easy whenever I part from Valerius ; whether in 
the senate or the forum I would still be near hum. 
His friends appear to have caught the infection 
of my fears ; they are always in crowds around 
him ; or, perhaps, I attribute to them my sen¬ 
timents, when they only seek his society from 
motives of affection, or desire to profit by his 
counsels. 

The German legates arc departed,* having re¬ 
ceived for answer, that as their sovereigns never 
assisted the Romans, when at war with the com¬ 
mon enemy, no succours will be granted them 
against Arminius ; but it has been promised, that 
Drusus shall hereafter be sent as a mediator to 
establish peace between them. I have written 
a few lines to communicate this pleasing intelli¬ 
gence to Sigismar, now Titus Valerius; and have 
at the same time acquainted him with his being 
enrolled in the equestrian order. 

I have fell the utmost concern at parting from 
Germanicus: he passes through Illyria, to see 
his brother, and from thence will visit the most 
remarkable cities of Greece in his way to Syria. 
He leaves Rome with unusual regret; but is ill 


•Tacitus, Book3. 
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qualified by his frank and generous disposition 
to withstand the malicious artifice of Piso. “ My 
fi lend,” said he, “ I am neither going to acquire 
glory, nor to oppose manly enemies: you hai e 
seen me undismayed in the most perilous en¬ 
gagements, but feel at present a repugnance 
which I attempt m vain to conquer; I cannot ap¬ 
prove the origin of these troubles in the east • 
they arise from jthe vindictne temper of Tibe¬ 
rius, who could not, when a sovereign, forget the 
neglect he had expujgnced as a pnvate citiacn 
You hate lieaid that Arclielaus ldl a victim to 
Ins want of respect for the future emperor, when 
letucd at Rhodes, his country must now he 
punished for tins offence, and for the seditions 
evened by the disposal of the kingdom. These 
umvarlike nations will give me no additional glo¬ 
ry, and all my actions will be misinterpieted 01 
calumniated by Piso. How far his malice may 
extend is beyond my apprehension; but I would 
wish that the desires of my enemies might not be 
gratified till 1 had formed the tender mmds of 
my children to the love of virtue and their coun¬ 
try ; for I cannot support the thought that mis¬ 
fortunes or prosperity should ever make them 
unworthy of their birth, or of the love winch 
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their fellow citizens already testify to them and 
to their father.” 

Being here interrupted by the arrival of many 
of his friends, he changed the subject of conver¬ 
sation , and indeed it was the first time I ever 
heard him express a disapprobation of the mea¬ 
sures of Tibernis, or complain of his own situa¬ 
tion. I know not whether I must attribute every 
gloomy idea to my present state of mind, 
but when I parted from huh, my too feeling 
heart seemed to portend that we should never 
meet again My feet scarcely quitted the door 
of his apartment, when I wished to retuin, and 
bid him once more farewell j but I reproached 
myself with superstitious weakness, and slowly 
left the mansion of my beloved friend and valiant 
leader. 

Another circumstance which increases my 
Uneasiness is, that the treacherous Philocles has 
remained at Rome, and is frequently seen at the 
palace s like an evil genius be haunts the dwel¬ 
lings of the great, foments their vices, and be¬ 
comes the mrtuster of (their injustice. Tibe¬ 
rius, it is said, delights m his literary talents: 
the wilds of fiction engage his attention, and 
make him for sotae moments forget that he is the 
unhappy master of the world. 

Vox.. u. 



He has lately enfranchised one of his slaves, 
named Phaidrus,. who writes moral fables,* m 
imitation of those of Esop, with great simpli¬ 
city and purity of language. Tiberius therefore 
knows the value of freedom, since he makes it 
the reward of liberal sentiments, and yet he dares 
to call that man his enemy who adheres to the 
honoui'able principles transmitted through a line 
of heroes. 

I have warned the British princes against 
forming any connexion with the dangerous 
Greek; it is the only service I have been capable 
of rendering them since my mind has been 
thrown into this cruel agitation. 


* These fables are still extant. 
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LETTER LXXXI. 

I HAVE matters of so much importance to re¬ 
late, sih h awful events to communicate to you, 
uiy Iriend, that I dispatch a messenger on pur¬ 
pose to mlorm jou of all that has passed since 
the date of my last It ttt r ■ this attention is justly 
due to your invariable friendship. 

As I was engaged in conversation with Vale¬ 
rius on the day following the departure of Ger- 
manicus, and lamented with him the absence of 
a hero who seems formed to justify the affection 
of the Roman peoplt, Cornelius Dolabella en¬ 
quired for me, and, with a pale and altered 
countenance, entreated that I would immediately 
accompany him to his house. “A sudden ill¬ 
ness,” said he, “ ha| seized Aurelia: death ho¬ 
vers over her, and she has conjured me not to 
lose a moment in conducting you to her pre¬ 
sence—some important secret agitates her mind, 
and adds terrors to the fatal malady. 

I wanted no further incitement, but instantly 
followed him with anxiety and perturbation, f 
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Though my passion for Aurelia had long since 
been effaced, I felt much for her melancholy 
situation, and entered with trembling steps the 
‘apartment to which Dolabelta conducted me. It 
is not possible to tdl how deeply I was affected 
when I beheld the hvid paleness that disfigured 
her beauteous face: she bade m< welcome with 
a troubled voice, and desired both Dolabella and 
myself to approach ncaier to her' couth’ wc 
obeyed in silence, when, ordering her women, 
and the physician Celsus, to withdraw, “Mar- 
cits Flatninnis,” said she, “ I have sent for you 
to supplicate your forgiveness, and I know too well 
your generosity not to be assured that you will 
grant me this request, and likewise obtain for 
me the forgiveness of Dolabella. I have much to 
say, and I know not whether I shall have strength 
to acquit myself of the painful task; a mortal 
poison flows m my veins—I feel its effects, and 
must hfe brief.” 

Nothing cap exceed the horror with which 
we were seized: we conjured her to suspend her 
narrative, and lake such remedies as might yet 
save her; but she interrupted us abruptly, and, 
declaring that the power of art could not avail, 
proceeded nearly in these words, so far as the 
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troubled state of my mind allowed me to col¬ 
lect them, 

“ I am conscious/’ continued she, “ of the 
errors into which I hare fallen; actuated by 
self love, I neither suffered reflection nor sen¬ 
sibility to disturb my peace : early in life I 
had adopted the maxim of being superior to 
my sex, by securing my heart from the im¬ 
pressions of love, and my mind from the usual 
prejudices of women. I was sensible of the 
reprehension and inconveniences to which such a 
character would expose me, and therefore con¬ 
cealed it with all the artifice of which I vtjjgtf 
mistress. I doubt not, Marcus, you considered 
my love to you as real, which, indeed, you 
had every reason to suppose ; but the preference 
with which t distinguished you, was owing to 
your behaviour on your first campaign; to the 
approbation of Rome in general, and to the 
advantages you possessed above your equals in 
rank, or in age. My pride was flattered by your 
passion, and I saw with pleasure your departure 
for Germany, in the idea, which has since been 
realized, that you would acquire new glory, 
and that the object of your choice might one day 
become the most distinguished woman in her* 
country. When the news.of the defeat ofVhrtts/ 
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and of the destruction of his army, arrived 
at Rome, I was not insensible of the disappoint¬ 
ment ; my ambition felt the blow, and I looked 
round with mortification on those whom I had 
rejected as your inferiors. Cornelius Dolabelia 
was the most eminent of your rivals; his merits 
obtained universal applause, and I chose him with 
all that coolness and reflection which parental 
authority might have dictated. My parents were 
too indulgent not to acquiesce in my choice, and 
had too much confidence in my prudence, not to 
suffer their inclinations to be directed by mine. 
"IPien you returned, covered with laurels, I felt a 
..disquietude not to be described; I sometimes re¬ 
gretted that you had survived the engagement 
of Teutoburgium, as your subsequent honours, 
which surpassed even my expectation, could no 
longer be communicated to me; and much oftener 
I lamented that precipitation with which I 
had made a second election. You are sensible 
that I essayed every art imaginable to regain, 
your affection, though your, generosity would 
have concealed it from Dolabelia : all that has 
past will soon be indifferent to me, aqd it is 
hut just, that you should both be acquainted with 
the truth. After the humiliating scene that pass¬ 
ed in the gardens of the Palati^ ahtlniliatiop 
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which I felt the more severely from your delicacy 
on that occasion, I lost a|l patience; my mind 
was in perpetual agitation ; I foresaw that if you 
discovered the retreat of Valerius, you would un¬ 
doubtedly be captivated by the .graces and virtues 
of Valeria. Her filial affection to her father, and 
the excessive affliction which she had felt on 
the death of a mother, whom she most ten¬ 
derly revered, convinced me that she had a heart 
capable of feeling and answering the sensibility 
of yours. I then, for the first time, repented 
that artificial conduct by which my life had been 
directed, and yet I had recourse to new artifices 
for the prevention of what I feared: I possessed 
a great share in the confidence of Livia, and 
consequently must have some intercourse with 
Sejanus. It is true, I always entertained for him 
the contempt he merits, but his influence with 
Tiberius made it necessary that I should avoid 
openly offending him: on this occasion I com¬ 
municated to the favourite my thoughts, that 
nothing could induce you to relinquish the search 
you were about to undertake, till you hid suc¬ 
ceeded in the discovery of Valerius. He na¬ 
turally feared the return of your uncle, and 
knew no means of preventing it without rais¬ 
ing suspicion. As the, admiration of.. Drusii-. 
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for Valeria, had long been no secret to Seja- 
nus and myself, vfe agreed that I should persuade 
him to recommend to you, by the intervention of 
Germanicus, the Sicilian slave, by whose means 
he might be informed of all your proceedings. 
Drusus, whose impetuous and imprudent charac¬ 
ter is ever Open even to the designs of his 
enemies, is still more easily influenced by any 
woman who has the advantages of person and 
understanding. He listened attentively to my 
insinuations; and though he was at first disgusted 
with the proposal of placing a slave near you 
to betray your measures, he at length was moved 
by the apprehensions, which I industriously 
encouraged, that Sejanus, for whom he has the 
utmost detestation, might prevent the return of 
Valerius, if he did not anticipate your appli¬ 
cation, and secure the consent of Tiberius to the 
restoration of your uncle, before Sejanus could 
be informed that you had discovered the place 
of his exile. This consideration, and a wish that 
Valeria might be indebted to him for the re¬ 
turn of her father, conquered every scruple; 
and he determined to make use of the slave in 
case you declined to confide in his friendship, 
and to give him the early intelligence he re¬ 
quired." 
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The wretched Aurelia was here constrained 
to pause by tortures, the effects of which I shud¬ 
dered to behold; at length she recovered herself, 
and proceeded: 

“ The misguided Drusus had not the slightest 
suspicion that I acted in concert with Sejanus; 
on the contrary, he believed that I wished to 
counteract his schemes, and obviate their malig¬ 
nity.* Sejanus from motives of ambition, has 
long paid'his court to Livia, and she has had the 
weakness to shew a partiality for him which em¬ 
boldens him to every attempt: I proposed, 
and he readily adopted the plan of persuading 
the emperor to lay before his son, when he came 
to solicit the return of Valerius, the alternative 
of an union with Valeria, or the destruction 
of her father. Sejanus hoped by the divorce 
of Livia to obtain her for himself, and thus form 
a solid basis for his exaltation, by an alliance 
with the family of his sovereign. He made a 
merit with the emperor of having investigated 
the designs of Drusus, and found means to in¬ 
crease his fears of Valerius by representations 
of the vindictive steps he might pursue, if mol 


• Tacitus, Book 4. 
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prevented by being secured firmly to the interest 
of the court. Tiberius was the more willing; 
to put such advice in execution, as he concluded 
it must certainly sow discord between Drusus 
and Germanicus, whose unshaken friendship is 
to him a source of constant uneasiness. Thus 
did. the ruling passions of all the persons, con¬ 
cerned in this transaction, induce them to co¬ 
operate, though from different motives, in a plot 
which the blindness of disappointed ambition 
did not allow me to consider with the detestation 
it deserved: I imagined, and believe Sejanus 
was of the same opinion, that Valeria would 
be immediately intimidated and accept without 
hesitation the proposal of Drusus. Sejanus, un¬ 
prepared for the discoveries of your Cheruscan, 
was astonished at the generous demeanour of 
Valerius, when he gave the narrative of his 
absence to the senate; and the emperor was 
so much struck with his candour and magna¬ 
nimity, that he began to lose his apprehensions, 
and even to upbraid the favourite with having 
falsely accused him. This alarmed Sejanus and 
made him endeavour to adduce pretended proofs 
of the designs of your uncle. The Grecian Phi- 
loclepwas introduced to me as a matt of ge- 
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nius ahd literature, by some persons of his 
nation* who had a share in my education, and 
to whom I continued my protection. Philoi'les 
had formed, in my society, an intimacy with 
Sejanus; who selected him as a man proper 
t<5 invent and combine such'circumstances a» 
might appear credible to Tiberius. The Greek 
began by insinuations, and succeeded so far 
in gaining the emperor’s confidence, that at 
length he prevailed on him to believe all that 
his favourite had reported: I joined in this 
unworthy confederacy, till I learned from Drusus 
that every hope of his marriage with Valeria 
was at an end: I then felt all the infamy 
of my conduct, and the remorse of Drusus made 
a deep impression upon me: I trembled at the 
reflection on my guilt, and warmly remonstrated 
-With Sejanus and Pbilocles on the necessity of 
Undeceiving the emperor. They were insensible 
to entreaties, declaring that they were too far 
advanced to recede; and Sejanus pretended to 
be almost assured that a conspiracy did exist 
and would be beaded by Valerius for the de¬ 
struction of the emperor and his adherents, if 
not timely prevented; Philocles when left w ith 


*. Tacitus, Dialog, tie Orat. 
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me alone, appeared more inclined to retract 
his former accusations, but I am now fatally 
convinced of the whole extent of his perfidy, 
lie supped with me last night; and the pains 
which will soon put an end to my existence, 
are justly inflicted upon me by the agency of 
a wretch whom I have had the meanness to 
employ for the most treacherous purposes; he 
has hoped by my death to prevent the disco¬ 
very of his guilt, but I have disclosed to you 
the criminal secret, and shall expire with less 
regret—if you can succeed in undeceiving Tibe¬ 
rius, you may still save your uncle—all access 
to him from me has been tried in vain." 

While Aurelia was speaking, a servant arrived 
from Valerius, and desired me to attend him im¬ 
mediately : I obeyed, leaving the miserable Au¬ 
relia with assurances of my forgiveness, and 
her husband petrified with astonishment and 
horror. 

I found Valerius alone; the evening was far 
advanced! he had been writing, and held in his 
hand a sealed packet. 

“ My son,” said he, “ I have received intelli¬ 
gence of a detestable conspiracy, which, if not 
mstantly prevented, will involve this city in flames 
and carnage before the appearance of to*mor-. 
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row’s sun. I have sent for you to carry this 
letter to the emperor ; it contains every necessa¬ 
ry information, and the proofs of my fidelity. 1 
have no doubt either of your resolution or firm¬ 
ness to your duty; but, • in times like these, 
we must bind ourselves by the most .solemn 
1 ties to preserve untainted the sacred spirit which 
should animate the breast of every Roman: 
swear that no consideration shall engage you 
to raise a sacrilegious hand against your prince. 
Or to disturb the tranquillity of your country.” 

Valerius spoke these words with a dignity 
that seemed more than mortal: I swore, obe¬ 
dient to his dictates; aud he then embraced 
me with inexpressible tenderness: 1 related to 
him as briefly as possible the awful scene of 
which I had been a witness, aud the discovery 
made by the dying Aurelia. He hastened my 
departure: “ Go, my son,” said that excellent 
jnan, “ present this letter: Tiberius will have 
no further doubt of my truth: farewell! may 
your virtue be your guard, and every blessing 
attend you!” 

Again he held ipe to his breast, and then 
resumed his place with his usual composure. 

I went immediately to the palace, and de¬ 
manded admittance, which was at first refused 
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me, but afterwards granted, when I insisted 
on the immediate delivery of the letter with 
which I was entrusted. I found Tiberius and 
Sejanus in the most remote apartment of the 
palace. The emperor had scarcely opened the 
packet, and looked over the first lines, when 
he turned pale and trembled; he read through 
the contents with every token of confusion, 
and, taking Sejanus by the arm, led him into 
the adjoining room. They soon returned : their 
countenances were disfigured with guilt: their 
looks seemed directed on each other as by 
stealth; but they studiously avoided meeting my 
eyes by fixing theirs on the ground. I heard 
orders given for doubling the praetorian guards 
on duty; Sejanus left the room, and returned 
several times, but not a word wws addressed 
to me. It was now the fourth hour of the night, 
and when the emperor heard it announced by the 
soldiers in the court, he started from his seat 
as if stung by the furies. In vain I inquired 
whether my assistance would avail, and offered 
to expose my life in his defence; I repeated 
to him the oath which Valerius had enjoined me 
to take, and assured him no power on earth 
could compel me to violate it. He still was 
•ilent—at length the commander of the guard 
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appeared, and whispered a few words to Sejanus 
which the latter communicated to the emperor in 
the same manner. Tiberius yet held in his hand 
the letter of my uncle: he then presented it 
to me with these words : “ Marcus, forgive me; 
I have been deceivedand, immediately retiring 
with the minister, he closed the door upon 
me. 

I am to this moment surprised how I survived 
the perusal of the letters ; the first was written 
in a hand unknown to me, and addressed to 
Valerius; it was conceived in the following 
terms: 

“ If you wish to deliver your country from op¬ 
pressive tyranny, and to vindicate the ancient 
rights and liberties of Rome, the glorious oc¬ 
casion is now offered. This night Tiberius and 
Sejanus, with all their adherents, bleed in expia¬ 
tion of the crimes they have committed; the 
plot is laid with impenetrable secrecy ; before 
to-morrow’s dawn the palace will be in flames, 
and the traces of despotism effaced. If you re T 
fuse to join us, your death, which has been 
already decreed by the tyrant, is inevitable ; and 
the writer of this is charged with the execution 
of his sentence. At the fourth hour of the night 
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lie will appear, and receive your final answer; 
we doubt not that you will prefer life and liberty 
to death and dishonour: your memory will be 
for ever blasted if you reject our proffered 
■ support, and all attempts that you may make 
to prove your innocence will be fruitless. In 
regard to our own safety ' we must obey the 
emperor, and put an end'to your existence, 
if you refuse to shake of}' your lethargic submis¬ 
sion, and to revenge those injuries that you have 
already endured, as well as to prevent those that 
threaten you in future.” 

The letter of Valerius to the emperor was 
as follows: 

Titus Valerius Poflicola to Tiberius Claudius 
Nero Ciesar. 

" IF the letter which I transmit to you is 
what it appears to be, you will not be assured 
of my fidelity till I have sealed it by my death. 
The principles to which I have invariably ad¬ 
hered, and in which every honest citizen of 
Home must for ever agree, enjoin me to respect 
in you the guardian of our laws, and the chief 
of our republic. I therefore counsel you to 
pursue the necessary steps for preventing your 



own destruction, and the horrors of a civil wav. 
If, through error, you have been induced to 
take my life, I forgive you, and exhort you to 
be henceforth more wary with respect to the 
choice of those in whom you place your con¬ 
fidence. If private resentment has been your 
instigator, I would have you consider, that 
repeated acts of injustice will weary tile suf¬ 
ferance of Eome, and expose you, unarmed 
by conscious innocence, to the resentment of 
your numerous en< lines. 

“ I send Marcus Quintals Flammius to deliver 
into your hands this last and only proof I can 
give of my unwearied zeal for the welfare of my 
country ; ho is the heir of my principles, and 
will unchangeably and intrepidly defend those 
characters who are held sacred in Rome : I would 
not put his virtue to so severe a trial as to make 
him the spectator of Ins parent’s death, hut you 
may compensate his loss, if you do justice to my 
memory. Farewell!” 


The despair that seized me after I had read 
these letters was greater than imagination can 
conceive ; I had observed the guilty horror with 
' Vot. ii. a 



which the emperor heard announced the fourth 
hour of night; I had remarked the confusion 
into which he was thrown by the appearance 
of the commander of the guard, who, I now sup¬ 
posed, had brought him the intelligence that his 
mandate was obeyed. 1 flew towards the door, 
and with fury would have forced it open, if, at 
that instant, Tiberius had not entered, and' as¬ 
sured me that Valerius lived, and that his intend¬ 
ed assassin had received the punishment lie me¬ 
rited. My senses were' confused; 1 knew not 
what to believe ; contending; passions had usurp¬ 
ed the empire of my reason, and I was almost in 
a state of frenzy, when I perceived at the fur¬ 
thest entrance of the gallery, a person surround¬ 
ed by guards, whom I immediately knew to be 
Sigisinar. The emperor desired him to advance, 
and relate what had passed : he obeyed without 
reluctance or-hesitation. 

"Ctesar!” said he, “I have destroyed the 
murderer of my father : I have killed him in de¬ 
fence of a man tonvhom I owe the greatest obli¬ 
gations. If 1 tun to be punished for this deed, I 
cannot sillier in a nobler cause, though I do not 
boast of a premeditated act of justice: Sejanus 
and others whom I observe in this assembly, 
were present this day at a sacrifice in the tem- 



pie* of Hercules at Tibur ; I was there seen by 
them, and they afterwards passed me as they re¬ 
turned late this evening to the city. I received 
towards sun-set a letter from Arminius, brought 
me by a messenger whom I had dispatched to 
him for orders in what manner I was to conduct 
myself with respect to the embassy of Ingomar. 
The contents of this letter were agreeable to my 
wishes, and, being impatient to communicate 
them to Marcus Flaminius, I set out with this 
intention for Rome, and arrived at his mansion 
when the evening was far advanced : I believe it 
to have been near the fourth hour : 1 was inform¬ 
ed that perhaps he might be at the house of Ti¬ 
tus Valerius, to which place I directed my steps; 
but on enquiring for my friend, I learned that he 
w,as absent, and that Valerius had given express 
orders none should be admitted, except a person 
charged with a message from the emperor. I re¬ 
peated my enquiries after Flaminius: and, dur¬ 
ing this time, I saw the Grecian Philocles enter 
the portico with a guard of soldiers: he passed 
so near me that I instantly recollected his fea¬ 
tures, and felt that indignation which every man 

* Some remains of it are to be seen at Tivoli, near 
that of Sibyl. 
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must feel wlio beholds the assassin of his father: 
he left the soldiers in the vestibule, and proceetl- 
ed.-atone towards the inner apartments guided by 
a servant of Valerius. I followed him, notwith¬ 
standing the endeavours of the slaves to prevent 
me; ancl, as I knew him capable of every trea¬ 
chery, appearances alarmed me for the uncle of 
my friend. I saw him enter the room where Va¬ 
lerius was seated near a statue of Rome ; his arm 
rested on the pedestal: ‘ 1 am come/ said Philocles, 
‘ to hear your final decision; every thing is pre¬ 
pared, and your presence alone is wanting to 
fe ive the signal.’ Valerius answered coolly; ' My 
decision is, I hope, already known to the empe¬ 
ror ; you have only to execute his commands.’ 
Philocles started; but soon recovering himself, 
presented to the senator a bowl, which I had not 
before observed. Valerius took it, and would 
have raised it to his lips, when J rushed in with 
precipitation, and dashed it to the ground: at 
the same instant Philocles drew a poignard, and 
called aloud for the .assistance of the guard; 
but I wrested the weapon from his hand, and 
plunged it into his bosom: he fell, and I surren¬ 
dered myself prisoner to the soldiers. Valerius 
addressed them in a few words, bidding them fol¬ 
low the instructions they, had received; he said 
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that the part which I had taken was wholly with¬ 
out his knowledge, and contrary to his wish, so far 
as regarded himself; but that having formerly lost 
a father through the treachery of Philocles, the 
action which I had committed was pardonable to 
the sudden effect: of filiarresentmcnt. 

“ The centurion, who commanded the party, 
was surprised and embarrassed: he ordered his 
soldiers to remove the Greek, who shewed still 
some remains of life ; and then turning to Vale¬ 
rius, told him that his name was llerennius, and 
that'the orphan children of his brother, who had 
been killed in Germany, were protected and sus¬ 
tained by Marcus Flaminius. ‘ I was in some 
measure ignorant,’ continued he, • of the pur¬ 
pose on which Philocles was sent. I have to re¬ 
proach myself with many faults. I have squan¬ 
dered in vice and dissipation the patrimony which 
I should have shared with my nephews, yet am 
now sufficiently humiliated by having been cho¬ 
sen for this night’s enterprise : hut heaven forbid 
that I should lift my sword against the uncle of 
the benefactor of my family !’ 

" Valerius replied with astonishing serenity: 
' Young man, if you are not disposed to execute 
the commission with which the Greek was en¬ 
trusted, return to the emperor, and assure him 
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that I have made no resistance; and that, when¬ 
ever he requires it, my life is at his disposal.’ 

The cuiperor here interrupted Sigisniar, by 
saying that Ilerenmus had delivered to him the 
message from Valerius, and that lie approved the 
conduct of the centurion. “ As to ^ou, Sigis- 
mar,” continued he, “ if there lias been any 
tlqng reprehensible in youi conduct, itdeservn 
to be' ficily pardoned in consideration of the 
happy eonsi quences which have resulted from it. 
Valt nus would Wrong me to imagine that I do 
not stnceicly rejoice m the discovery of his inno¬ 
cence. As soon as I received his letter, I sent to 
prevent the departure of Plnlocles, but the com¬ 
mander of my guards informed me that the or¬ 
ders came too late.” 

TSy this tunc, Septmnus, 1 recollected myself, and 
relumed thanks to heaven and to Sigismar for the 
presentation of my uncle: i answered Tiberius, 
that I hoped in future he would do justice to the 
vutues of a man who was superior to calumny 
audrtvenge, and whose generosity m pardoning 
his enemies was equal to the jusiu e and iccti- 
tude by which his actions were invariably regu¬ 
lated. I then enquired whether my assistance 
might not be employed against the insurrection 
which threatened the life of the emperor; his 
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apprehensions were great, and lie had already 
commanded that the praitoriau troops should lx: 
placed to bar every avenue to the palace. A 
freedman of confidence was sent to examine 
the dying Philocles, and at his return he report¬ 
ed, that the Greet confessed his treasonable cor¬ 
respondence with the Athenian slaves in our ar¬ 
my ; and that, by tlu-ir means lie had formed a 
connexion with the remaining partisans of Cle¬ 
mens, the slave who successfully personated the 
unfortunate Posthumous Agrippa, till he was sur¬ 
prised and put to death by Tiberius; that find¬ 
ing the party was still numerous at Home, lie re¬ 
newed by letter an intimacy with many of his 
nation, wlio are well received in this city on ac¬ 
count of their talents. He employed these in re¬ 
viving the hopes of the malecontenls ; and joined 
the embassy of Marolmduiis, as a plausible pre¬ 
tence for appearing in the capital without raising 
.suspicion of his designs; that having introduced 
himself into the familiarity of Sejanns, and into 
the favour of the emperor by false- representations 
ofValerius, he had undertaken to put him I o death, 
the better to conceal tile conspiracy in which he 
was himself engaged. lie named many of the 
persons who were accomplices in this odious at¬ 
tempt, and particularly some of the senators. 
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who had lately been expelled the house. He 
however acknowledged that they would not have 
joined with him, but that they were made to be¬ 
lieve Valerius approved of their designs. It ap¬ 
peared that Phiiocles had industriously spread 
these reports of my uncle, not only at court, but 
amongst the conspirators, to strengthen by so 
respectable a name the cause of these malecon- 
tents, who consisted chiefly of men of desperate 
fortunes and foreigners. Their measures how¬ 
ever seem to have been taken with sufficient pre¬ 
caution : Phiiocles, during the night, was. to 
have opened to them a private door of the pa¬ 
lace : several of the guards were corrupted, and 
the emperor, his friends, and family, would un¬ 
doubtedly have been, massacred. Many of the 
Chief patricians of Rome were marked, out for 
destruction, and their effects would have been 
given up to plunder and rapine. 

Tiberius asked what advantage the conspirators 
could promise themselves from the general ruin, 
or what system they meant to establish on so des¬ 
perate an undertaking. 

“The same,” answered I, “ no doubt, which 
all conspirators have in view ; that of raising 
J heir private fortunes on the public confusion ; a 
change is all they desire, without any regard to 
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(he evils which may result from it. The true 
lovers of their country have ever acted in a con¬ 
trary manner: the Decemvirs Were expelled ; the 
consular government was introduced by the in¬ 
fluence of accidental events, which awakened the 
indignation of a long suffering people, and warn¬ 
ed them to break the fetters of despotism ; but 
no plots had been previously laid, no cruelty 
or violence, attended the vindication of their 
liberty.” 

The emperor was silent, and his freedman pro¬ 
ceeded to inform him that Philoclcs acknowledg¬ 
ed he had been unwilling to communicate the 
plot to my uncle, for he knew the firmness of his 
character and feared lest he should disclose it to 
the emperor ; but he had constantly made use of 
his name, and the other conspirators insisted on 
being certain of his concurrence, when the time 
of putting their project into execution so nearly 
approached. lie flattered himself that lie had 
obviated all danger by not disclosing it to Vale¬ 
rius till he supposed there could be no time for his 
informing Tiberius : he had placed some of the 
guards, who were his confederates, to prevent any 
message from reaching the emperor, but did not 
dare to trust them with the secret of his fatal com¬ 
mission. Either from the conjectures of their fellow 
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soldiers, who were sent with Hcrcnuius, or by some 
other means, they suspected the intended assassi¬ 
nation .of Valerius; and not knowing - that Phi¬ 
locles was the person employed, they imagined 
the conspiracy was discovered and consulted their 
own safety by flight. In his letter to my uncle, 
Philocles had varied from his usual hand-writing, 
and at all events he imagined that by destroying 
him he should ensure the secret till concealment 
was no longer necessary. The unexpected death 
of Philocles, for he expired soon after .lie had 
avowed his crimes, spread a general consterna¬ 
tion over all Iris adherents: those who received 
timely intelligence of this event and of the in¬ 
nocence of Valerius, fled with precipitation: 
amongst these are the degraded senators; the 
rest have been apprehended, and will he either 
executed or exited, as they appear to be more or 
less guilty. The Grecian professors of science 
are commanded to leave the city, and many good 
and respectable men, who are an honour to learn¬ 
ing, have been confounded in this general pro¬ 
scription. 

It is impossible to give you an adequate idea 
of the humiliation apparent in the countenances 
of the emperor and Scjanus. The minister en¬ 
deavoured to form some apology for himself, and 
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it is evident that he was latterly, deceived by Phi- 
lodes, who artfully lulled his fears, alter he per¬ 
ceived that lie had some knowledge of the con¬ 
spiracy,, arid who persuaded him that all would 
be quitted by the death of the powerful Valerius. 
This is but a poor extenuation of his baseness; 
and the protection vVhicli the emperor continues 
to grant him is a melancholy proof that, he has 
intrusted him with secrets, the disclosure of 
which might he attended with reproach or dan¬ 
ger to himself. 

As soon as all in the palace was restored to 
peace and tranquillity, I returned with Sigismar 
to the house of Valerius.' Our meeting was be¬ 
yond measure affecting: it seemed to be the first 
time, since my absence in Germany, that 1 could 
feel without alloy, the satisfaction of being re¬ 
stored to him. The constant agitation in which 
I had been on Ids account, gave place to the 
most pleasing emotions, and 1 had the inexpres¬ 
sible gratification of perceiving that he was sen¬ 
sible of the happiness of being preserved to his 
family. I impatiently enquired for my Valeria, 
and eagerly longed to exchange our farmer com¬ 
plaints for mutual congratulations. My disqui¬ 
etude for her, while her father was exposed to 
such imminent danger, unspeakably increased 
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my anxieties. Valerius informed me, that, when 
he received the letter, he was neither surprised at 
the conspiracy, nor at the order for liis death; 
and as he long expected the latter, he had spent 
the greatest part of his time in arranging every 
thing that might contribute to the future good of 
his family and friends. 

“ I was of opinion,” said he, “ from the first 
moment in which I had the consolation of seeing 
you in Erieusa, that iny existence would be pre¬ 
carious, as soon as the court, was apprise d of the 
discovery you had made. However ypu consult¬ 
ed your duty and your affection in the search, 
and I would gladly have paid, with my life, the 
satisfaction of seeing you restored to me; and 
the only chance that was left for your saving me 
with honour, was the determined manner in 
which you addressed Tiberius, at your return 
from the island. Had not the plot been laid, of 
which Drusus was in great measure the innocent 
cause, it is probable either that shame, and the 
fear of detection, would have induced the empe¬ 
ror to consent, unconditionally to your demands; 
or, what f^hudder to think, that you, my dear 
Marcus, would Have been the victim of your no¬ 
ble sincerity and generous resentment. I should 
then have lost the consolation which made me 
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look ou death with indifference; Valeria would 
have wanted the friend and protector, whose re¬ 
storation had calmed every uneasiness that I once 
felt for her future situation. I returned thanks to 
Providence for having preserved me from this 
misfortune, by a combination of circumstances ; 
your reciprocal affection, and your late contract, 
freed my mind from disquiet, and I would not 
wait for my last moments to communicate to you 
both the advice and instructions which 1 thought 
conducive to your future honour and prosperity. 
The traitorous confederacy, which I learned from 
the letter of Philocles, delivered while you were 
at the house of Dolabella, convinced me that I 
had not been deceived in my conjectures relative 
to the sentiments of Tiberius and his minister. 1 
have always believed that men are not gratuitous¬ 
ly Wicked, however unjust they may be in their 
suspicions. The phantoms of the imagination 
are often worked up into apparent certainties, by 
the insinuations of those whose interest it is to 
cherish them: such has been the state of Tibe¬ 
rius, and such is the perpetual delusion to which 
princes are exposed. 1 was assured that he would 
repent of my assassination, when be received, 
through my means, the information that saved 
his life: I was even persuaded that he would pro 



vent the blow, if I had sought ray safety? by an 
earlier vindication of my innocence ; but this 
would have been unworthy of me, and I did not 
send for you till the time approached, in which 1 
expected to seal, by my death, the fidelity and 
candour of my principles. You never could 
have wished me to barter for my life, by the dis¬ 
covery of a conspiracy, which it was my duty to 
reveal : I felt, some pain in refusing myself the 
satisfaction of a last farewell to you and to Vale¬ 
ria. Before I consigned to you the packet, 1 had 
led my daughter to her apartment, and directed 
her to remain there, as 1 had business of impor¬ 
tance to transact. Syrius, on whom I had con¬ 
ferred the gift of liberty in my last will, was the 
only person intrusted with a knowledge of the 
event I expected. My commands enjoined this 
faithful and afflicted servant to silence; and 1 
gave him every necessary- direction relative to 
myself, and the last assurances of my affection 
for you and Valeria. The unexpected tumult, 
occasioned by the sudden appearance of Sigis- 
mar, and the fate of Philocles, alarmed Valeria, 
who was with difficulty restrained by her women, 
from being w itness of a scene ill suited to her 
sensibility. With some difficulty 1 afterwards 
calmed the agitation into which she was thrown, 
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by a relation of wliat had passed ; but her fears 
were not wholly dissipated, till a message from 
the emperor assured her of my safety and of 
yours. 1 then obliged her to retire to rest, and 
wished to defer your meeting till her spirits 
should be more composed.” 

It. was now morning, and our conversation 
was interrupted by the appearance of Sejanus: 
tiie natural insolence of Ins looks was changed 
into contrition and servility; he thanked Vale¬ 
rius, in the most abject manner, for the preser¬ 
vation of his life, and solicited forgiveness for a 
conduct, which he. sought to justify, by pretend¬ 
ing a mistaken zeal for the safety of the em¬ 
peror. 

“ Sejanus,” answered my uncle, “ the preser¬ 
vation of your life is a very inconsiderable obli¬ 
gation ; but I shall have done you an important 
service, if the late event lias engraved on your 
memory, that the honour and interest of every 
individual are connected with the general good 
of the republic. As a citizen of Rome, your 
exemption from danger affords me unfeigned sa¬ 
tisfaction, and I sincerely wish that your life may 
bd hereafter useful to your country, and grateful 
to your prince.” 

You will readily imagine, Septimius, that the 
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visit of Sejanus was not of long duration; when 
he departed, I could not forbear expressing to 
Valerius my indignation, that so base a wretch 
should continue in the favour of Tiberius, and 
my apprehensions of bis future malice and indig¬ 
nation towards his preserver, 

" You have no cause,” replied Valerius, “ to 
apprehend any further danger for me from the 
malignity of Sejanus : would I were equally sure 
that Germanieus, and even Drusus could be shel¬ 
tered from his perfidy ! It was cowardice, and 
not resentment, that armed him against me. lie 
has not sufficient, delicacy to be offended by fny 
contempt ; hut he feared and sought to obviate 
my resentment: he is at length convinced that I 
hear him no personal animosity, and it is possi¬ 
ble that this may be a lesson to him, for the fu¬ 
ture, in regard to others.” 

Sigismar now communicated to us the letter of 
Arminius. Thischief not only permits, but ex¬ 
horts him to remain in Italy ; inveighs against 
the defection of Ingomar, and the enmity of 
Maroboduus, and utterly disclaims any further 
designs of committing hostilities on the territo¬ 
ries of our allies, or succouring the nations who 
may rebel against us. He desires that Sigismar 
will make known his intentions, and endeavour 
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to prevent the success of the embassy of Maro- 
boduus. 

My friend, whose candour and attachment to 
his duty render him more capable of assisting 
his leader in the field, than of supporting his 
interest in political negotiations, was infinitely 
pleased that, an answer, favourable to the desires 
of Arminius, had been already given, and was 
not less grat ified at the removal of every obstacle 
to Ins settlement in this country- The internal 
dissensions of tiermany are foreign to his ehu- 
racter, anil he would neither second the designs 
of his general, if aimed at absolute sovereignty, 
nor draw his sword against the man whom lie has 
ever loved and respected. 

Thus far, my dear Septimius, 1 have informed 
you of the changes that have occurred. The 
importance of the events, the danger to which 
Valerius has been exposed, various circumstances 
have kept my mind, during many hours, in a 
state of constant perturbation ; and I must be 
more composed before I can feel the full extent 
of my present happiness, and my future hopes, 
I will not any longer delay the sympathetic joy 
you will experience. Farewell, my excellent 
friend 1 
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LETTER LXXXIL 

TlIE wretch who has been east on a desert 
island, and sees no appearance of sustenance nor 
means of departure, feels not such eeslacy at 
the arrival of a vessel from his native shores, as 
1 experience, nty dear Septhnius, in losing every 
further apprehension for the safety of Valerius, 
while I can yield to the transporting thought of 
being soon united to the beloved object whose 
.virtues make every flay a deeper impression on. 
my heart: tile time, indeed, approaches slowly ; 
hut no melancholy reflections now disturb the 
anticipation of my happiness. 

After 1 had finished my last letter to you, 1 
returned to Valerius, and obtained permission 
to see his daughter; hut what words can suffice 
to give you an idea of our meeting ? 

“ My children,” said cur beloved protector, 
“ you cannot feel more sincerely than myself the 
satisfaction of my being preserved for you. I 
am fully sensible of the blessings I enjoy, and 
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though lift; has been ever considered by me as a 
trifle not worth our care when compared with 
honour, I yet despise the man who is indifferent 
to the many enjoyments and advantages of which 
every thinking being is capable, or who is mean¬ 
ly depressed by the difficulties, and misfortunes 
incident to our existence. Neither the Stoic nor 
the Epicurean seems to have discovered the 
true path to happiness; it is not an imaginary 
road ; it is plain and simple ; and to follow it re¬ 
quires no other exertion than to adhere firmly to 
our duty. The man who denies himself every 
innocent gratification, wants that just confidence 
in his own virtue, and distrusts in himself that 
power which should render him incapable of tres¬ 
passing on the limits of good and evil, lie who 
considers even the most innocent pleasures as tile- 
only objects worthy of pursuit; who esteems it 
of no avail to disturb his mind with serious re¬ 
flection, or his heart with the distresses of others, 
exposes himself to a thousand passions, more de¬ 
structive of tranquillity than those which he is so 
careful to exclude. The slightest circumstance 
that interrupts his repose becomes to him a real 
evil, and his least miserable moments are those of 
uninteresting apathy.” 

As we attentively listened to Valerius, mtelli- 
a 2 



gence was brought us of die death of Aurelia. 
she had languished out.the. night with incredible 
torture, and expired a few hours after the death 
of Philoclcs. It. has been discovered that he 
mixed poison in the dishes, which he presented 
to her at the fatal supper preceding the day al¬ 
lotted for the execution of his plot : he feared de¬ 
tection from her knowledge of his connexion 
with Sejanus, and wished to impose eternal si¬ 
lence on a transaction, which must have render¬ 
ed him odious to the other conspirators. 

This information renewed the horror I had 
felt at the sight, of her sufferings. May her er¬ 
rors he for ever buried in oblivion ! Unhappy 
Aurelia ! 

The amiable Valeria was sensibly affected 
with her history, and with the fatal catastrophe 
by which it was terminated. “ I fear,” said she, 
“ that the unfortunate Aurelia has been all her 
life unconscious of true happiness : is it possible 
she never loved ?” 

Need 1 say, my friend, with what transport I 
heard this remark ? 

“ I pity her sincerely,” continued my Valeria, 
“ she possessed exalted talents, and the power of 
pleasing to an eminent degree. I did not ima¬ 
gine that ambition had such baneful influence on 
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our sex, who are, happily, by their education, 
and by the custom of the world, excluded from 
the dangerous pre-eminence that excites the emu¬ 
lation of men, and often impels them to actions 
unworthy their principles. Born to move in an 
humbler sphere, every distinction is to us a dan¬ 
ger, and celebrity the greatest of misfortunes.” 

Valeria expressed the sentiments of her heart : 
the modesty, simplicity, and reserve of her cha¬ 
racter, draw a veil over her perfections, and ren¬ 
der them still more interesting; her reading is 
extensive, and her judgment far superior to what, 
could he expected at her years; she is acquaint¬ 
ed with the best authors of our country, and of 
Greece; her exquisite sensibility, and the liveli¬ 
ness of her imagination, give her the most cor¬ 
rect and the most elegant taste for poetry. She 
has a general acquaintance with the sciences and 
liberal arts: her father having enriched her mind 
with a variety' of instruction which she uses for 
the government of her life, more than for tile 
ornament of her conversation. Iler manner of 
speaking aflbrds a striking example of the purity 
of language, which Cicero* remarked in the Ro¬ 
man ladies of his time, uncorrupted by the af- 


* Be Oratore. 



fectation, or barbarism of foreign idioms ; all 
that she says is dictated by truth and candor, but 
she avoids giving her opinion except she is ear¬ 
nestly requested ; and it is easier to see that she 
is not ignorant of the subject, from her attention 
to what is said by others, than from any attempt 
to display her own knowledge. 

Valeria is equally clear from the slightest tinc¬ 
ture of vanity in respect to her personal attrac¬ 
tions ; every motion is graceful, and every look 
engaging, but she appears to have been thus 
formed by the partial hand of nature; and the 
same exalted virtue, the same delicacy of senti¬ 
ment which regulate Ivor conduct, illuminate her 
features, and animate her form with dignity and 
elegance. 

Iler time is continually employed : and she 
never voluntarily remits her application for a 
moment’s leisure but for the duties of affection or 
of urbanity. Even when she is interrupted by 
the importunate visits of the idle, she leaves them 
without apparent displeasure, and always seems 
contented with that society in which she is placed. 
Valeria has a general benevolence for the good, 
and does not coniine her esteem to distinguished 
talents; she never remarks a want of understand¬ 
ing in. innocent characters, nor satirizes the er- 
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rors of wayward imagination : she receives the 
praises of her friends not as a tribute but. as a fa¬ 
vour, and prefers the demonstrations of regard to 
those of admiration. 

After what I have said, which is a faint pic¬ 
ture of the virtues and graces of my Valeria, and 
at the same time an unnecessary attempt to de¬ 
scribe those perfections, which you and all who 
have seen her must have observed, will you tint 
accuse me, Septimius, of immoderate self-love, 
when l add, that her heart is in unison with mine, 
and that she has too much unaffected goodness to 
leave me a doubt of the sincerity of her senti¬ 
ments for Marcus ? 

Secure of my otvo happiness, is it not time 
that 1 should he solicitous for yours ? Why did you 
not sooner mention a circumstance so interesting 
to your friend r When I was overwhelmed with 
miseries and disquietude, the future prospect of 
your felicity would have been an alleviation to my 
sorrows. I have seen Atilia, who seems highly 
to approve your choice, and you could not form 
an alliance more agreeable to my wishes. The 
daughter of Chechia deserves your attachment, 
and you arc not unacquainted with my sincere 
esteem and veneration for her father. This brave 
and excellent friend of Valerius has been in 
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Etruria since our return from Germany, but he 
is daily expected at [tome. 

The reasons which still detain you in Illyria 
are too just for me to combat, yet how ardently 
do I wish for the season which may restore you 
to your ever grateful, and no longer unhappy 
friend! 
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LETTER LXXXIH. 


JVJ.Y patience is wearied l>v tlie pompous pre¬ 
parations and ceremonious rites that must pre¬ 
cede our marriage ; and I daily complain to 
Valerius of the unnecessary delay winch keeps 
me still from the promised happiness. Though 
superior to every prejudice, yet lie will not de¬ 
part. front customs authorised by the institutions 
of antiquity. He is of opinion that intimations 
are productive of worse eonscipicnccs than may at 
first: he apprehended, and in the ancient structure 
of our laws and established manners, he would 
preserve the ornaments, lest the columns should 
fall and endanger the whole building. 1 often 
acquiesce in the propriety of these rules, Imt on 
this particular occasion J could wish that he were 
less scrupulously attached to their observance. 

In the mean time I have attended him to in¬ 
form Tiberius of our approaching nuptials. The 
emperor held a long conversation with Valerius 
on the late events, and made numberless reflec¬ 
tions on the perils and anxieties to which the go* 
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veniment of the republic perpetually exposed 
him. He declared himself to be, what. I have 
ever believed him, the most, unhappy man in his 
dominions ; hot for this he assigned reasons very 
different from tie- mill), lie lamented the spirit, 
of opposition that pervaded the senate, and the 
seditions murmurs that circulated among tile 
people. 

Valerius took this opportunity of assuring him 
that his disquietudes were ill-founded, and his 
apprehensions ill directed. “ Let us,” said he, 
“ except a few malcontents, who have neither 
power nor influence as long as they are left to the 
neglect they deserve, and be assured that the se¬ 
nate and people of Rome will ever support the 
government, by which their properly, their lives 
and their honour are secured. A prince has cer¬ 
tainly greater cares, hut lie lias also greater en¬ 
joyments than any other individual ; his faculty 
of doing good is more extensive ; and when he is 
fully persuaded that his own interest and that of 
his country are one ; that by far the majority of 
the people will desire his welfare and defend his 
person, while they are conscious that he is soli¬ 
citous for their happiness; and that the men who 
would excite his suspicions against others are 
usually themselves the greatest traitors; such a 



prince may repose in peace ami security, sur¬ 
rounded by a brave and generous nation, \vln> 
would suller the last extremity sooner than dis¬ 
turb the quiet of the state, or imbrue their bands 
in the blood of their fellow citizens. If the Ro¬ 
man people were dissatislied with tile present 
form of government, they would not secretly 
imiriiiui', but openly throw olf the yoke. If 
the patricians and men of senatorial rank did 
not imagine that a supreme bead was necessary 
for the administration of all’airs in our exten¬ 
sive empire, they would not, from considera¬ 
tions merely personal, content themselves with 
opposing a lew decrees, but would nobly assert 
their original independence. Their opposition, 
O Caisar! is the safeguard of your empire: while 
they attempt to stop partial abuses, they mani¬ 
festly prove that they do not look on the general 
state of the commonwealth to be wholly desperate, 
and, by supporting the ancient majesty of Home, 
they add to the lustre of your imperial dignity. 
The beloved ruler of a free and manly people i> 
the most illustrious title which a mortal can en¬ 
joy : a nation that knows by experience the unit¬ 
ed advantages of sacred liberty and just subordi¬ 
nation, sports, like the generous courser, around his 
reposing master, and is ready to obey his orders 



when the voice of glory calls him to (lie battle. 
Not so the humiliated and oppressed subjects of 
despotism ; they drag their chains with apparent 
submission, but when these are once broken by 
chance or opposition, their long'dissembled re¬ 
sentment bursts out with accumulated lury, re¬ 
sembling a beast of prey, who in the wilderness 
of recovered liberty makes no distinction between 
tile innocent flocks that strayed around him, or 
the slaves who sported with his misery. Base in 
his subjection, insolent and cruel in his revenge, 
he becomes at once a dread example to the de¬ 
magogue and to the tyrant.” 

Tile emperor, though his practice had been 
very different, concurred in bis reply with the 
opinion of Valerius. I foresee that they, whose 
duty cabs them to the internal government of the 
republic, must live* in continual w'mfare against 
the encroachments of Tiberius, and of his servile 
and rapacious adherents. My unde, s evcr faith¬ 
ful to the constant, principles of the Valerian 
family, which have transmitted, from father to 
son, the sacred care of the laws promulgated by 
their first consul for the safety of the Roman 
people, continues unshaken in his resolutions; 
happy in that firm coolness, and equal serenity 
of temper, that so eminently qualify him for the 



arduous (ask of defending the remaining bulwark 
of our liberties. Inferior to hint in every respect, 
my ardent imagination, and the impetuosity of 
tny passions, render me incapable of weighing, 
with prudence and moderation, the means of ef¬ 
fecting what 1 earnestly desire. My indiscreet 
zeal would, 1 fear, he prejudicial to the cause I 
endeavoured to support : 1 ran neither behold 
with patience the man I desni-e, nor listen with¬ 
out indignation to those insidious proposals winch 
might, perhaps, be more successfully avaded by 
art, than rejected abruptly, A military life is 
the only one in which 1 can yield to the natural 
imjiul.se of my disposition : 1 can there enjoy the 
pleasures of society without a suspicion of trea¬ 
chery; 1 can oppose the enemies of my country 
while 1 esteem their courage, and when t’.iey lay¬ 
down their arms, 1 can become then friend or 
protector. If victory and fame should crown my 
labours, 1 can feel the innate satisfaction of hav¬ 
ing contributed to the general good of Rome, 
without exciting the hatred of any party: and 
whenever an intermission of martial duties re¬ 
stores me to my Valeria, not unworthy of her af¬ 
fection, domestic blessings will strew my path 
with flowers. The friendships of Septirnius, 
Sigisinar, and a few others, whose hearts can 
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sympathize with us, will shew me the world in 
its fairest light. Arts., literature, and science 
may contribute to adorn the fortunate hours of 
life, and nature, in her purest garb, shall pre¬ 
sent. to us the cup of inexhaustible happiness. 

The British princes are to be present at the 
pelcbratiou of our marriage. Atilia, Ca;cina, 
Sigisinar, now Titus, and bis family, with many 
others of our friends, will be assembled on this 
occasion, and soon after we shall spend a few 
days at my villa near Tusculum.* 

The Britons are infinitely pleased with the 
paintings which I have designed for their grand¬ 
father, and with some other presents 1 have been 
preparing for them. Mandubralius has directed 
(hern to send him from Rome a statue of Ger- 
inanieus. ( When 1 conducted them to the sculp¬ 
tor Polidore for this purpose, I found him em¬ 
ployed about a figure which the princes declared 
resembled me; and, on* enquiry, 1 found that 
Valerius had, without my knowledge, ordered a 
statue of me in the attitude of a reposing warrior, 
with a Cupid at my feet. The artist has compli¬ 
ed with his idea, and says the resemblance is 
generally thought to be exact. When I rejoined 


Grotto Fcrrata and Frascati. 



Valerius, I could not help expressing my sense oi’ 
(his fresh proof his kindness : he sportively repli¬ 
ed, that as my unexpected return must rob his 
gardens at, Jiaue of the urn, which had long lieen 
tilt* object of his afleetion, it was necessary I hat 
I should make him amends by decorating, will) 
my image, some part of his po*. sessions. 

Farewell, my dear ScplimtU' ; Jam surprised 
that ( have not received the letter which you pro¬ 
mised in your last. What can he the occasion 
of this silence ' 
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AT length, my friend, you may congratulate 
the happy Marcus—Valeria is mine ! No lan¬ 
guage can express my ecstaey ! You will not ex- 
pee.t from me a description of tile ceremony to 
which 1 am now reconciled, since to that 1 owe 
the indissoluble bond* that for ever unites me to 
my Valeria. Yet I must not omit to inform you 
of a circumstance that will interest you: the chil¬ 
dren of Flavius llcrctmius, who are educated by 
my directions, entreated to be two of the torch- 
hearers who accompany the bride to the mansion 
of her husband. 1 willingly consented, but a 
Fiarnen, who was present, remarked, that this 
office could oidy be performed by youths whose 
father and mother were both living. The chil¬ 
dren hurst into tears, and each of them running 
up to me, and catching fast hold of my hands, 

* The marriages, performed with all the ceremonies, 
were considered as indissoluble. 
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exclaimed, as with 011 c voice, "Alas! you 
have made us forget, that we are orphans !" 1 
comforted them to the. best. of.my power, with 
assurance, that no 1’laiuon could prevent them 
from accompanying me hereafter to the held, in 
the service of their country. J related the story 
to Valeria; she called them to her the next day, 
atrd presented each of them with a jewel, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of their intended ministry, and has 
permitted me to grant them, in her name, the 
small estate on Mount TuseuhmiA with the 
group of pines, cypresses, and larch trees, ad¬ 
joining to my villa. 

We have already passed three days in those 
delightful environs : they seem to have acquired 
innumerable beauties, wlneh 1 had not. before ob¬ 
served ; the long walks of elms and plane trees, 
the gentle rivulet-)• that murmurs through the en¬ 
chanting valley, shaded by the august Alban 
mountain, tile wide extended view of Rome, the 
distant sea, and the horizon adorned every even¬ 
ing with gold and purple by the setting sun.— 
All, all, my friend, is peace, tranquillity, and 
delight. 

* Still called Monte Tuscnlo. 

t Anciently called Aqua Crabra, now La Manana. 

Vol. II. ' a 
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A numerous and happy society are here as¬ 
sembled. Titus* is the image of cheerfulness 
and content, and his Bertha, has in some mea¬ 
sure conquered the excessive timidity, which at 
first gave her an appearance of restraint, in the 
midst of so many persons, with whose manners 
and customs she was unacquainted. Valeria, 
with an affability peculiar to herself, while she 
applauds the artless behaviour of Bertha, in¬ 
structs her imperceptibly in the modes of lifi- 
unknown to the Cheruscans. Ctecina assures 
me, that these are the first days he has spent 
with pleasure since we left the camp of Germa- 
nicus, and the happiness of your mother would 
be perfect if Septiinius were added to the com¬ 
pany. 

Lepidus continues to reside at his Alban villa, 
but be sees us every day, 'and this morning we 
were surprised, in the most pleasing manner, by 
the arrival of Manlius Torqualus. Ilis friend¬ 
ship for Valerius was the motive of his journey, 
and I cannot express my satisfaction in having 
so favourable an opportunity of acknowledging 
my obligations to him. 

Nothing can equal the hilarity and ease with 
which Valerius appears in society: the unremit- 


Sigismav. 
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ted cares and sincere attention that engross his 
mind, when engaged in public business, or in 
the studies of his closet, are totally suspended 
now lie is surrounded by his friends, lie seems 
to have no other desire than to please and he 
pleased; yet, in the midst of the gayest conver¬ 
sation, he never fails to introduce some remark 
or some example, that may form the heart, or 
improve the understanding of his hearers. 
The demonstrations of his aifeetions to Va¬ 
leria, and myself are beyond all power of ex¬ 
pression. 

We have conducted the. British princes to the 
neighbouring villas. They have been led through 
the stately galleries and magnificent apartments 
which remain a monument of the magnificence 
of Lucullus.* We have shewn them the spread¬ 
ing branches of the plane trec.f under which 
Cicero represents the eloquent C'rassus giving les¬ 
sons to form an orator, and they have seen the 
elegant groves 1; where he himself composed one 
of the most beautiful of his philosophical works, 
the favourite treatise of Scptimius. 

* Life of Lucullus, in IMutarch. 

t Cicero <te Oratore. 

t The villa of Cicero is supposed to have been situ, 
ated where is now the abbey of Greek monks a! Grotto 
1-cjrrata. 
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They have made further excursions with Valeri¬ 
us: he yesterday accompanied them to Alba* and 
Al icia ;f they saw the temple:f of Diana, and the 
venerable.’oak :§ the sumptuous dwelling |j of 
Pompey, and the valley «[ where Ovid has so hap¬ 
pily given immortality In IrlippoUtus. On their 
return they visited the hill,** which yet retains 
the name of Marius, and seemed peculiarly de¬ 
lighted with the prospect it. afforded them. They 
talk much of the Alban lake, of the ancient 
structured| which still serves for the emission of 
its superfluous waters, of the history of Camillas, 
and the war ofVeii, the grot to J of the nymphs 
and the sepulchre§§ of Tallin. 

* Palazzuolo near Albano. 

t Lancia, fief of Prince Chigi. 

X Near the Lake of Nemi, Ovid, &o. 

$ An oak is still shewn, which the people of the coun¬ 
try traditionally report to be s.000 years of age. 

j| Magnificent ruins of this still remain at Albano ; 
the convent of Maestro Pie is built within part of the 
walls. 

f| Valicricia. 

** Marino, fief of Prince Colonna. 

1 1 t ’.mi-savin, the emissary of the lake of Albano, still in 
good preservation, and built in the time of the Veian war, 
.'til? years before the Christian '.era. Livy, &e. 

tt Still shewn near the borders of the lake. 

A tomb in the vineyard Marzelli, at Castel Gandol- 




To-day they have been at the Porlian hi!!,' 1 
where dwelt the venerable censor: -at their return 
they tumid must, of our society walking m tin- 
long avenue of elms, amt told its they had been 
pleased with the situation, but had not perceived 
any thing remarkable in the house. 

“ You have seen,” said Valerius, " the most 
interesting spot in this neighbourhood, the spot 
which deserves to he viewed with most exalted 
reverence. Art and luxury are at this, time in 
great perfection, and even they w ho disapprove 
of their influence, yet obey the dictates of cus¬ 
tom ; hut remember, princes, that the greatness 
oi Home does not consist in sumptuous buildings. 
When you first arrived in our city you saw the 
Rostral column,f erected in commemoration of a 
glorious victory. It is small, and the materials of 
which it is composed, arc as simple as the. inscrip¬ 
tion on its pedestal: compare it in your mind 
with the magnificent pyramidJ of Cains Ci-stius, 

pho, formerly belonging to the Jesuits, supposed to be that 
of Tullia, daughter of Cicero. 

* Still called Monte Por/.io near Frascati: belong, to 
Prince Borghese, 
t OfDuilius; at the capitol. 
t Near the gate of St. Paul, at Home. 

Michael Angelo boasted that lie would build in the ait 
an edifice equal to the Pantheon; the Cupola of St. Peter, 
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adorned with the united excellencies of sculpture, 
painting, and architecture ; consult the history 
of our times, and you will search in vain for the 
actions of the man whose ashes are there deposit¬ 
ed. Such is the difference between the ages of 
virtue and those of splendor.” 

Torquatos here remarked that he was recon¬ 
ciled to the lofty monument of Ceslius, because 
it perpetuated the remembrance of that disinte¬ 
rested generosity, which induced A grip pa to re¬ 
store to the natural heirs the fortune left him by 
the Epulon. 

“ My dear Torquatos,” said Valerius, “our age 
can boast of virtues not unworthy ancient Home; 
and in the works of art, there are many of us 
who still prefer simplicity and proportion to a 
pompous display of opulence; but wc begin to 
see colossal figures in our capital, and porticos of 
immeasurable length in our villas. If we ! suppose 
that nothing is sublime but what is immense, a 
time may come in which the Pantheon may be 
thought only worthy to serve as a dome for some 
gigantic edifice, and the palace of a prince may 

was the result of his idea. The Vatican palace with the 
gardens, Acc. is said to enclose as much ground as the city 
of Tuiin. I am fold that Mr. Byres has accurately mea¬ 
sured them, and found it to be true. 



enclose more ground than a populous city. \Yr 
seem tii be making speedy advances towards this 
extravagant taste, and I 'leave you to judge how 
Car it will contribute to the felicity, or real great¬ 
ness of the people. Many works tor public: in 
must necessarily be Spacious ; but it does not re¬ 
quire any singular genius to substitute magnitude 
for elegance and strength. Some voluminous hi — 
torians have consumed their time, and our pali 
ence, in the relation of trilling occurrences* 
while Ckesar alone lias given the true idea of a 
stile worthy tlu actions of a hero. In how small 
a space has lie comprised the most important se¬ 
ries of events that, ever happened on the face 
of the globe! 1 low clear and how distinct is the 
narration ! 

“ Princes,” continued lie, addressing himself 
to the Britons, “ you have much to observe and 
uiuch to learn : you behold a people on whom 
Providence has bestowed distinguished talents, 
and unparalleled success. You have seen our 
victorious legions, and you are witnesses of our 
domestic felicity. Temperance, integrity, and 
courage, have been the sources of our happiness; 
to these virtues vie have owed the protection ol 
Heaven and the empire of the world : tell me 
whether such advantages do not merit the s.ieri- 



ficc of lawless pleasures, inglorious indolence, 
and interested views.” 

At tliis instant 1 received letters from Dnisus 
and Germanicus : the former, who was deeply 
affected by the share he had innocently taken in 
the persecution of Valerius, rejoices with me on 
an event, which ensures the happiness of our fa¬ 
mily. IIis contrition is undoubtedly sincere, for 
what other consideration could reconcile lmn to 
the loss of Valeria ' Gcrmnnieus, with his usual 
sensibility and invariable kindness, congratulate s 
mein the warmest terms, and, O welcome, wel¬ 
come tidings! informs me that you are on the 
road to join me. The letter that painted to yen 
my despair, previous to the departure of Drums, 
has certainly been the motive of your benevolent 
visit; you have neglected every other concern to 
fly to the assistance of your friend, and you will 
come to enjoy his felicity. 

But my Valeria approaches, the harbinger of 
every joy ! She has seen you alight at the en¬ 
trance—we haste to meet Septimius. 

T 1 N 1 S. 


1 M l Rl'EKV, Punter, 
lilbt k-Horse Court, Flcvt-Slreet. 




